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The  focus  of  this  research  is  the  effect  of  return 
migration  on  the  perception  of  ethnic  identity  among  the 
Japanese-Brazilians  who  are  descendents  of  Japanese  and  now 
live  as  migrant  workers  in  Japan.  The  experience  of  this 
group  provides  an  opportunity  to  test  two  dominant 
perspectives,  the  primordialist  and  instrumentalist 
approaches,  in  regard  to  determining  ethnic  identity.  The 
former  emphasizes  the  relative  importance  of  heredity, 
whereas  the  latter  stresses  behavior  patterns  and  socio- 
economic relationships. 


IX 


Using  a snowball  method,  the  data  was  collected  from 
159  Japanese-Brazilians  in  Japan  during  summer,  1996.  The 
results  show  that  60%  of  the  respondents  identified 
themselves  in  Brazil  as  Brazilian  while  nearly  30% 
identified  themselves  as  Japanese.  In  Japan,  however,  80% 
of  the  respondents  identified  themselves  as  Brazilians. 
Less  than  5%  considered  themselves  to  be  Japanese.  These 
results  support  the  instrumentalist  viewpoint  in 
determining  ethnic  identity. 
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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 


While  ethnic  conflicts  have  always  been  features  of 
stratified  societies,  they  present  particularly  difficult 
challenges  for  pluralistic  nation-states  that  compete  in  a 
rapidly  globalizing  economy  and  that  require  a relatively 
mobile  labor  force  (Weiner  1995 :ix).  The  recent  Japanese 
experience  with  immigrant  laborers  provides  us  with  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  study  the  processes  involved  in  the 
formation  of  ethnic  groups.  Since  1990,  the  government  of 
Japan  has  encouraged  Japanese  emigrants  and  their 
descendants  living  in  such  Latin  American  countries  as 
Brazil,  Peru,  Argentina,  Bolivia,  and  Uruguay  to  immigrate 
to  Japan  to  reduce  labor  shortages  (Kuwabara  1994:88). 

The  Japanese  government  based  its  immigration  and  labor 
policies  on  the  theory  that  the  Nikkei-jin  (Japanese 
emigrants  and  their  descendents)  would  be  the  most  easily 
acculturable  laborers  since  they  are  direct  descendants  of 
Japanese  who  emigrated  from  Japan  (Yamanaka  1993:79; 

Yamanaka  1996a: 76)  beginning  in  1868  when  Japan  re-opened 
its  door  after  250  years  of  isolation  (Fujisaki  1992:181; 
Kuroda  1985:86;  Tanaka  1995:207).  By  1995,  over  170,000 
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Nikkei-Brazilians  (Japanese  emigrants  to  Brazil  and  their 
descendents)  had  taken  advantage  of  Japan's  call  for  labor. 
The  Nikkei-Brazilians  now  comprise  the  third  largest 
minority  ethnic  population  living  in  Japan  after  Koreans  and 
Chinese  (Ministry  of  Justice,  Japan  1996a:7). 

This  study  examines  the  effect  of  return  migration  on 
the  perception  of  ethnic  identity  among  the  Nikkei- 
Brazilians  who  now  work  in  Japan.  The  study  explores  how 
the  interaction  between  the  Nikkei-Brazilians  and  native- 
born  Japanese  influences  the  self-perception  of  ethnic 
identity  among  these  immigrant  laborers. 

Theoretical  Approaches  to  Ethnicity 

Two  dominant  perspectives  attempt  to  describe  and 
explain  the  formation,  maintenance,  and/or  changes  in  ethnic 
identity.  These  are  the  primordialist  and  instrumentalist 
approaches  to  ethnic  identity  (Takezawa  1994:18;  Winthrop 
1991:95-96;  Van  den  Berghe  1981:1s).1 

Primordialism 

According  to  the  primordialists,  ethnic  identity  is 
acquired  at  birth  (Geertz  1963:109-110;  Isaacs  1975:31-32; 

The  instrumentalist  viewpoint  also  is  referred  to  as  the 
circumstantialist  viewpoint  (Glazer  and  Moynihan  1975:19;  Van  den  Berghe 
1981.18)  . Sergey  Sokolovskii  and  Valery  Tishkov  point  to  another 
approach  called  constructivism,  but  do  not  adequately  distinguish  it 
from  instrumentalism  (1996:190-192).  This  thesis  will  regard  both  as 
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Keyes  1976:210).  Infants  inherit  physical  traits  and  the 
cultural  features  that  represent  social  groups  that  form  as 
a consequence  of  the  continuous  transmission  of  kinship, 
language,  religion,  and  customs  across  generations.  People 
consider  these  "givens"  to  be  part  of  their  own  biological, 
sociocultural,  and  psychological  nature.  Consequently  they 
tend  to  interact  with  others  who  share  the  same  "givens." 

One  primordialist , Pierre  Van  den  Berghe  (1981:18), 
offers  a socio-biological  model,  which  claims  that  ethnicity 
is  an  extension  of  kinship.  As  such,  nepotism,  which  favors 
kin  and  ethnic  solidarity,  is  biologically  rooted  to 
maximize  an  individual's  inclusive  fitness  and,  thus, 
increases  the  chances  that  the  group  will  survive.  Another 
primordialist,  Harold  Issacs  (1975:45),  makes  a more  social 
psychological  argument,  stressing  the  importance  of 
ancestral  background  in  ethnicity.  He  claims  that 
geographical  origin  is  somehow  "imbedded  in  the  individual 
consciousness."  Thus,  immigrants  and  their  descendants  who 
have  resided  abroad  over  generations  continue  to  identify 
with  their  ancestral  homeland. 

Primordialist s also  acknowledge  that  ethnicity  and 
self -percept ion  are  not  immutable.  Issacs  argues  that 
people  assimilate,  that  is,  change  their  ethnic  identity  to 
that  of  more  prestigious  ethnic  groups  by  adopting  their 


part  of  what  Takezawa,  Winthrop,  and  Van  den  Berghe  call 
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names,  languages,  religion,  and  customs.  Many  will  go  so 
far  as  to  modify  their  own  bodies  to  conform  to  the  physical 
ideals  of  the  dominant  group  (Isaacs  1975:42). 

Instrumentalism 

In  contrast  to  primordialism,  instrumentalism  focuses 
almost  entirely  on  sociocultural  similarities  and 

fsrences , it  does  not  consider  physiology  or  descent  as 
the  most  salient  factors  that  create  either  ethnic  groups  or 
an  individual's  own  ethnic  identity  (Barth  1969:14-15).  The 
instrumentalist  perspective  regards  ethnic  groups  as 
interest  groups  that  cross-cut  social  classes  and  function 
to  consolidate  and  mobilize  individuals  who  share  other 
economic,  social,  and  political  advantages  and  disadvantages 
in  the  competition  over  scarce  resources  (Cohen  1978:392- 
393;  Eames  and  Goode  1977:179;  Patterson  1975:305,  311). 

Since  ethnic  groups  are  often  "ethnic-occupational 
groups,"  they  may  monopolize  specific  economic  niches  in 
modern  nation-states  (Eames  and  Goode  1977:179).  An 
individual' s personal  and  economic  well-being  is  often  the 
result  of  affiliation  with  an  ethnic  group  that  controls 
both  critical  resources  and  political  offers  (Eriksen 
1993:50-51;  Glazer  and  Moynihan  1975:15—16) . Conversely, 
ethnic  affiliation  can  be  used  to  block  non— members  from 


instrumentalism. 
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gaining  access  to  wealth  or  political  authorities  (Shack 
1973:275) . 

Leaders  of  ethnic  groups  mobilize  their  members  by- 
appealing  to  traditional  or  purposefully  fabricated  myth, 
history,  art,  language,  and  religion.  They  use  these 
symbols  to  exhort  potential  or  current  members  of  their 
ethnic  group  to  act  against  real  or  invented  aggressors 
(Eames  and  Goode  1977:181-182,  186-188;  Glazer  and  Moynihan 
1975:7,  11). 

People  change  their  ethnic  affiliation  if  and  when 
economic  and  political  advantages  outweigh  the  potential 
problems  they  face  in  adopting  the  cultural  norms  of  the 
dominant  group  (Shack  1973:276).  In  other  words,  the 
interpretation  of  characteristics  and  the  specific 
situations  in  which  individuals  find  themselves  can  cause 
them  to  modify  their  ethnic  identity  (Royce  1982:26).  Thus, 
when  people  are  excluded  from  an  ethnic  group  or  cannot 
benefit  by  associating  themselves  with  a relatively 
powerless  ethnic  group,  they  may  adopt  behaviors  and 
fashions  that  help  them  "pass"  into  another  ethnic  group 
(Okamura  1981:454-455). 

Multiple  ethnic  identities  are  facilitated  by 
intermarriage  and  migration,  which  precipitate  acculturation 
and  the  amalgamation  of  biological  and  cultural  affiliation. 
Individuals  from  families  which  consist  of  people  from 
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^ fsrent  sthnic  groups  oftsn  appeal  to  a variety  of  sthnic 
markers  depending  upon  the  demands  of  the  social  context 
(Spickard  and  Fong  1995:1367-1368).  According  to  a study  by 
Spickard  and  Fong  (1995:1370),  an  offspring  of  Pacific 
Islander  Americans  who  had  Hawaiian,  Filipino,  Portuguese, 
and  several  other  ethnic  ancestries  claimed  that  she  was 
Hawaiian,  but  became  Portuguese  when  she  was  with  her 
Portuguese  grandmother.  This  same  offspring  also  at  times 
self~identif ied  as  a Filipino  and  her  Filipino  family 
members  treated  her  as  such. 

Hypotheses  in  the  Nikkei-Brazilian  Case 

The  experience  of  the  Nikkei-Brazilians  who  migrated  to 
Japan  provides  an  opportunity  to  test  the  primordialist  and 
instrumentalist  views  concerning  the  relative  importance  of 
heredity,  behavior  patterns,  and  socio-economic 
relationships.  If  the  primordialists  are  correct  that 
ethnicity  depends  primarily  on  ancestry,  then  the  Nikkei- 
Brazilians  should  identify  themselves  as  Japanese  in  Brazil 
and  as  Japanese  in  Japan.  If  the  instrumentalists  are 
correct  that  ethnicity  is  more  a function  of  shared 
sociocultural  behavioral  patterns  and  a strategic  position 
within  society  rather  than  biological  characteristics  and 
descent,  we  should  expect  that  ethnic  affiliations  will  be 
more  context  dependent.  Therefore,  if  the  Nikkei-Brazilians 
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exhibit  the  linguistic  and  sociocultural  behaviors  required 
to  succeed  economically  and  politically  while  being 
assimilated  into  Brazilian  society,  they  will  consider 
themselves  Brazilian.  If  they  can  act  and  benefit  by 
conforming  to  Japanese  norms  in  Japan,  they  will  most  likely 
consider  themselves  to  be  Japanese.  If  they  cannot  conform 
to  standards  of  normal  Japanese  behavior  and  are  in  economic 
and  legal  peril,  they  then  will  be  more  likely  to  think  of 
themselves  as  something  other  than  Japanese,  e.g.  as  Nikkei- 
Brazilian  or  Brazilian. 


Research  Methods 

This  study  attempts  to  test  two  dominant  theoretical 
approaches  regarding  ethnicity.  The  major  questions  are: 

1)  How  did  Nikkei-Brazilians  identify  themselves  in  Brazil? 

2)  How  did  they  identity  themselves  after  migrating  to 
Japan? 

The  research  for  this  thesis  was  conducted  in  Japan 
over  a seven-week  period  in  1996.  The  research  design 
incorporated  a strategy  that  included  questionnaires2 
(Appendix  A)  administered  to  159  Nikkei-Brazilians  as  well 
as  semi-formal  interviews  with  twenty  Nikkei-Brazilians 
(Appendix  C) . 

The  questionnaire  was  written  in  Portuguese.  All  responses,  except 
four,  were  answered  in  Portuguese  and  translated  into  Japanese  by  two 
Nikkei-Brazilians . 
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Questionnaire  Samples 

Prior  to  distribution  of  the  questionnaire,  a pilot 
survey  was  conducted  with  four  Nikkei-Brazilians  (Appendix 
B).* 3  These  respondents  criticized  the  original 
questionnaire  as  too  lengthy,  which  encouraged  adoption  of  a 
shorter,  open-ended  format.  Appendix  A includes  the  final 
form  of  the  questionnaire  as  it  was  used  in  the  study. 

Random  sampling  was  not  feasible  for  this  study  since 
Alien  Registration,  which  obligates  all  foreigners  who  stay 
in  Japan  longer  than  90  days  to  register,  is  not  open  to  the 
public.  As  a result,  the  questionnaires  were  distributed 
according  to  a mixed  sampling  strategy.  The  majority  of 
respondents  were  selected  using  a variation  of  the  snowball 
technique.  Eight  key  informants  (six  Nikkei-Brazilians  and 
two  Japanese)  distributed  153  questionnaires  to  respondents 
who  live  in  areas  where  the  population  of  Nikkei-Brazilians 
is  highly  concentrated. 4 Fifty  questionnaires  were  mailed 
to  Nikkei-Brazilians  listed  as  customers  of  one  of  the 
international  telephone  companies  in  Japan.5  Of  these  fifty 
questionnaires,  six  were  returned. 


^ These  areas  include:  Chigasaki  and  Hatano  cities  and  Tokyo. 

These  areas  include:  Tochigi, Gunnma,  Chiba,  Kanagawa,  Shizuoka,  and 

Aichi  prefectures. 

5 These  areas  include:  Ibaragi,  Tokyo,  Kanagawa,  Shizuoka,  Aichi, 
Nagano,  Toyama,  Ishikawas,  Fukui,  and  Shiga  prefectures. 
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Interview  Samples 

Twenty  respondents  for  the  semi-structured  interviews 
were  selected  using  a snowball  sampling  strategy.  Eighteen 
interviews  were  conducted  in  Japanese;  two  were  conducted  in 
Portuguese  by  Japanese-Portuguese  speakers.  Appendix  C 
shows  the  major  questions  asked.  A tape  recorder  was  not 
used  for  the  interviews,  but  notes  were  taken.  The 
interviews  were  conducted  at  various  venues,  including  the 
interviewees'  homes,  restaurants,  cafeterias,  or  offices.6 

In  addition  to  these  twenty  Nikkei-Brazilians, 
approximately  another  twenty  more  Nikkei-Brazilians  and 
three  non-Nikkei-Brazilians  were  questioned  through 
unstructured  interviews . Japanese  who  have  regular  contact 
with  Nikkei-Brazilians  due  to  their  occupation  and  voluntary 
work  also  were  interviewed. 

Participant  observation,  a field  research  method  in 
cultural  anthropology  that  allows  a researcher  to  share  the 
same  activities  as  people  being  observed,  was  carried  out  at 
restaurants,  ethnic  grocery  stores,  summer  festivals,  the 
graduation  ceremony  of  a correspondence  school  which 
administers  the  official  Brazilian  school  certificate 
examinations,  an  airport  while  waiting  to  welcome  Nikkei- 


These  areas  include:  Isezaki,  Ohta,  Ohizumi,  Yokohama,  Tsujido, 
Hatano,  Chigasaki,  Hamamatsu,  Iwata,  Toyohashi,  and  Nagoya  cities. 
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Brazilian  immigrants,  and  at  a movie  and  a karaoke  show  for 
the  Nikkei-jin. 


Limitations  of  the  Study 

The  literature  reviewed  for  this  study  is  for  several 
reasons  heavily  weighted  with  books  written  in  Japanese. 

The  invest igafc^ s lack  of  knowledge  of  the  Portuguese 
language  is  one  factor  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  very  few 
studies  regarding  the  Nikkei-Brazilian  migration  to  Japan 
have  been  published  in  English. 

Because  a random  sampling  method  was  not  possible,  the 
guantitative  data  collected  for  this  study  may  be  biased. 
This  also  may  be  true  for  the  interview  data  collected  using 
a snowball  sample.  In  comparison  to  Nikkei-Brazilians,  who 
have  a poor  command  of  the  Japanese  language  and  who  work  in 
jobs  considered  to  be  undesirable  by  the  average  Japanese, 
the  interviewees  for  this  study  tended  to  have  greater 
fluency  in  spoken  Japanese,  to  hold  white-collar  jobs  in 
Japan,7  and  to  have  achieved  higher  educational  levels.8 
These  facts  may  differ  from  the  stereotypical  views  of 
Nikkei-Brazilians  in  Japan. 


Fifty-five  percent  of  the  interviewees  were  white-collar  workers, 
whereas  that  of  the  respondents  for  the  survey  in  this  study  was  22%. 

survey  ky  Yamanaka  and  Koga  (1996:59),  white-collar  workers  were 

Fiftey-five  percent  of  the  interviewees  in  this  study  had  4 year 
college  degrees,  whereas  30.4%  of  the  respondents  for  the  survey  in  this 
study  had  either  attended  or  completed  4 years  of  college. 
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Because  no  legal  or  academic  definition  exists  of 
Nikkei- jin  in  terms  of  specific  ethnic  descent,  all  Nikkei- 
Brazilian  offspring  by  intermarriage  are  considered  to  be 
Nikkei-Brazilians  in  this  study.  Spouses  of  Nikkei- 
Brazilians  who  are  of  non- Japanese-descent  and  who  are 
granted  the  same  type  of  visas  as  Nikkei-Brazilians  are 
generally  counted  as  Nikkei-Brazilians  in  official 
statistics  in  Japan.  As  a result,  the  numbers  cited  in  the 
literature  and  the  official  statistics  include  a number  of 
non-Nikkei-Brazilians . Hence,  the  data  quoted  from  official 
statistics  and  literature  in  this  study  also  contain 
individuals  of  non-Nikkei-descent . 


CHAPTER  II 

WHY  THE  NIKKEI -BRAZIL IANS  MIGRATED  TO  JAPAN 


This  chapter  will  first  define  the  term  "dekassegui , " 
which  has  been  applied  in  this  study  to  those  Nikkei- 
Brazilians  ( Japanese-Brazilians ) who  return  to  Japan. 
Adaptation  to  Brazilian  society  by  the  Japanese  immigrants 
and  their  descendants  will  be  explored.  The  push  factors  of 
the  "dekassegui"  and  the  immigration  policy  of  Japan  that 
induced  Nikkei-Brazilians  to  leave  Brazil  will  be 
investigated. 


What  "Dekassegui"  means 
Definition  of  "Dekassegui" 

"Dekassegui"  is  a Portuguese  word  adopted  from  the 
Japanese  term  "dekasegi"  in  reference  to  the  recent 
international  return  migration  to  Japan  by  Nikkei- 
Brazilians.  In  this  study,  "dekassequi"  is  used  to 
distinguish  the  migration  to  Japan  by  Nikkei-Brazilians  from 
that  by  other  international  migrants. 

According  to  Ko j ien,  a Japanese  dictionary  equivalent 
to  The  Oxford  Dictionary,  "dekasegi"  means  to  leave 
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hometowns  and  work  in  some  other  place  for  a particular 
period.  A characteristic  of  "dekasegi"  is  cash-earning 
target  migration  in  order  to  supplement  the  income  necessary 
to  support  one's  household.  Thus,  "dekasegi"  migrants 
retain  their  base  of  livelihood  in  their  native  communities 
and  will  return  to  their  hometowns  when  they  have  fulfilled 
their  goals  (Iyotani  1996:8). 

"Dekasegi"  conventionally  has  been  applied  to  domestic 
seasonal  migration  in  the  off-season  from  the  farming, 
fishing,  and  forestry  sectors,  especially  in  the  northern 
part  of  Japan  where  deep  snow  stays  throughout  winter.  In 
1843,  the  term  "dekasegi"  was  officially  adopted  to  define  a 
migration  permission  called  "dekasegi  mennkyojyo,"  which  was 
issued  by  both  the  unified  feudal  Japanese  government  and 
each  feudal  lord  to  those  who  migrated  to  big  cities  passing 
across  fiefs  (Japanese  Language  Dictionary  1976:193).  The 
phenomenon  began  much  earlier  however.  Skilled 
professionals  in  Japanese  wine  production  were  typically 
known  as  seasonal  migrants  by  farmers  from  the  northern 
regions  since  the  seventeenth  century  (Ohtani  1964:126). 
Along  with  Japan's  industrial  development,  beginning  in  1868 
when  Japan  adopted  modern  capitalism,  most  domestic 
"dekasegi"  migrants  have  been  employed  as  day-laborers  in 
factory  and  construction  work.  Some  of  these  migrants  only 
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worked  during  their  off-season,  and  some  stayed  even  longer 
than  the  off-season. 

The  term  "dekasegi"  was  used  not  only  for  the  seasonal 
domestic  migration,  but  also  for  international  emigration  by 
Japanese  since  1868  when  Japan  lifted  its  isolation  policy. 
This  was  due  to  the  common  characteristics  of  both  domestic 
and  international  migrants  whose  purpose  in  migration  was  to 
earn  money  for  economic  gain  and  who  had  the  intention  of 
returning  to  their  home  communities  when  they  had  achieved 
their  goals  (Japanese  Language  Dictionary  1976:193). 

Due  to  the  diminishing  population  of  farmers  as  a 
result  of  Japan's  industrial  development,  the  number  of 
domestic  "dekasegi"  from  the  agrarian  sector  has  rapidly 
decreased  since  the  1980s  (Goto  1993:79).  In  contrast,  the 
number  of  international  migrants  from  Asia  and  Latin  America 
who  want  to  earn  money  in  Japan  and  then  return  back  to 
their  home  countries  has  been  increasing  (Iyotani  1996:1). 
The  term  "dekasegi"  also  has  been  applied  to  this 
international  migration  to  Japan  by  these  foreigners 
(Iyotani  1996:2,  8) . 

Implication  of  "Dekasegi" 

"Dekasegi"  is  a pejorative  word  connoting  less 
educated,  lower  class  farmers  who  cannot  support  their 
households  without  cash  income  from  seasonal  migration  to 
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cities  (Ohtani  1964:126).  Although  it  is  not  clear  that 
whether  or  not  seasonal  farmers  in  the  feudal  era  were 
looked  down  upon,  domestic  migrants  in  modern  Japan  have 
been  considered  to  be  those  who  are  willing  to  work  for  low 
pay  in  a poor  labor  environment  (Kurita  1983:83).  Prior  to 
the  mid-1960s,  emigration  in  the  Japanese  context  was 
generally  recognized  as  the  last  choice  to  survive. 
According  to  Takashi  Suzuki  (1975:1-2),  since  the  first 
immigration  to  Hawaii  in  1868,  the  primary  reason  for 
emigration  by  Japanese  was  due  to  suffering  from  poverty 
rather  than  political  and  social  factors.  As  a result, 
"dekasegi"  has  a negative  connotation  that  applies  only  to 
migrants  who  cannot  maintain  a minimal  standard  of  living 
without  migration. 

Nikkei-Brazilians  in  Brazil 

Japanese  immigrants  to  Brazil  began  as  contract  farmers 
on  coffee  plantations  in  1908  when  the  first  group  arrived 
(Daigo  1981:17,  20).  The  peak  period  of  migration  to  Brazil 
occurred  between  1928  and  1934  when  more  than  10,000  to 
20,000  people  immigrated  to  Brazil  each  year  (Kokusai  Jinryu 
1990:24).  From  1942  to  1952  this  immigration  ceased  due  to 
World  War  II.  Following  the  war,  additional  72,000  Japanese 
emigrated.  Thus,  by  1989,  over  260,000  Japanese  had 
immigrated  to  Brazil  (Yamanaka  1997:14) . Although  the 
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number  of  Japanese  emigrants  to  Brazil  was  the  second 
largest  after  that  to  the  United  States  (nearly  474,000) 
(Kokusai  Jinryu  1990:22,  27),  1.3  million  Japanese- 
Brazilians  is  considered  to  be  the  largest  population  of 
Japanese-descent  living  overseas  (Fujisaki  1992:45). 

Prior  to  World  War  II,  the  majority  of  Japanese 
emigrants  were  surplus  farmers  who  could  not  be  absorbed 
into  Japan' s fledgling  movement  toward  modernization 
(Takahashi  1994:24).  The  majority  of  them  were  "dekasegi" 
immigrants  who  wanted  to  return  back  to  Japan  with  money  as 
a symbol  of  economic  success  abroad  (Fujisaki  1992:184). 
However  these  immigrants  gave  up  their  intention  of 
returning  to  Japan  due  to  Japan's  defeat  in  World  War  II. 
They  finally  decided  to  become  permanent  settlers  in  Brazil 
(Saito  1978:20;  Takahashi  1994:392) . After  the  war,  many 
immigrants  to  Brazil  were  returnees  from  such  former 
Japanese  colonies  in  Asia  as  Manchuria,  Korea,  and  Taiwan. 
Another  group  consisted  of  coal  miners  who  had  lost  their 
jobs  due  to  the  closing  of  coal  mines  when  Japan  moved  from 
coal  to  oil  as  an  energy  source.  Most  of  these  immigrants 
to  Brazil  were  not  "dekasegi,"  who  intended  to  settle  down 
in  Brazil  as  permanent  residents  (Kuroda  1985:90;  Suzuki 
1975:1) . 

The  Japanese  immigration  to  Brazil  has  been 
concentrated  in  southern  Brazil.  Seventy  percent  live  in 
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the  state  of  Sao  Paulo  and  another  20%  live  in  Parana  state 
(Maeyama  1990b: 215) . After  having  worked  as  contract 
farmers,  many  immigrants  became  independent  farmers  by 
leasing  or  purchasing  more  rural  and  undeveloped  lands. 

They  produced  such  cash  crops  as  rice,  coffee,  and  cotton 
(Takahashi  1994:100-101).  Japanese  immigrants  often 
established  an  ethnic  community  maintaining  their  Japanese 
language  and  culture  (Yamanaka  1997:15). 

When  Brazil's  social  structure  changed  from  primary  to 
secondary  industries  and  urbanization  began,  Nikkei- 
Brazilians  began  moving  closer  to  the  cities,  still 
maintaining  their  ethnic  communities  (Maeyama  1990b: 214- 
216) . To  this  day,  their  dominant  occupations  are  still 
related  to  agriculture.  They  primarily  work  producing 
vegetables  and  poultry  products  for  urban  residents  (Saito 
1978:21) . 

Nikkei-Brazilians  as  a group  are  relatively  successful 
in  Brazilian  society  (Maeyama  1990b:208).  Other  than 
independent  farmers,  typical  occupations  are  wholesale  and 
retail  traders,  or  vendors  in  agricultural  markets.  Some 
own  businesses  such  as  laundries,  variety  stores,  and 
vegetable  shops.  Nikkei-Brazilian  businesses  are  often 
small  with  family-oriented  management  (Maeyama  1990b: 214, 
218) . A model  Japanese  immigrant  family  will  encourage 
older  children  to  assume  the  family  business  while  younger 
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children  are  given  the  opportunity  to  obtain  higher 
education  to  become  white-collar  professionals,  such  as 
doctors,  lawyers,  and  engineers  (Maeyama  1990b: 217) . 

Brazil's  rapid  economic  development  in  the  1960s-1970s, 
stimulated  by  rich  natural  resources  and  an  abundant  labor 
supply  in  southern  Brazil,  invited  international  investment. 
In  1980,  more  than  700  Japanese  multinational  corporations 
employed  over  150,000  Brazilians  in  industries  such  as 
steel,  metal,  machinery,  electronics,  chemicals,  textiles, 
and  food  processing.  Nisei  (second  generation  Japanese 
emigrants)  and  Sansei  (third  generation  Japanese  emigrants) 
who  spoke  both  Portuguese  and  Japanese  were  recruited  into 
middle-management,  facilitating  the  progress  of  these 
leading  Japanese  firms  in  Brazil  (Saito  1983:244-245). 

Exodus  from  Brazil 

Prior  to  1994 

Brazil's  economic  crisis  in  the  1980s  forced  many 
Brazilians  to  migrate  to  the  United  States,  Canada,  Europe, 
and  Japan  (Goza  1994:136-137;  Margolis  1994:4-6).  In 
contrast  to  the  immigration  patterns  of  other  migrant- 
sending countries  caused  primarily  by  industrial 
modernization  and  urbanization  (King,  Strachan,  and  Mortimer 
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1983:55),  the  exodus  of  Brazilians  is  due  in  large  part  to  a 
failure  in  the  macroeconomy  (Goza  1994:137). 

Prior  to  the  1980s,  Brazil  achieved  an  average  annual 
economic  growth  rate  of  7%,  and  its  GNP  was  ranked  as  the 
eighth  largest  in  the  world  (Goza  1994:136;  Toda  1990:12). 
Brazil  achieved  an  "economic  miracle"  during  the  1970s  by 
concentrating  its  industry  in  the  southern  Brazilian  cities 
around  Sao  Paulo.  The  middle  class  population  increased, 
although  the  traditional  Brazilian  social  structure  of  a few 
very  wealthy  and  a majority  poor  has  remained  (Wagley 
1971:93;  Nishijima  1995:219). 

In  the  1980s,  during  the  world  recession  caused  by  the 
oil  crises  in  1973  and  1979,  Brazil  accumulated  a debt 
burden  and  faced  financial  difficulties.  These  political 
and  economic  changes  caused  a reduction  in  public  investment 
and  the  withdrawal  of  overseas  investments  (Akagi  1990:7). 

In  1985,  when  the  civilian  government  replaced  the  military 
government,  which  had  been  in  power  since  1964,  the 
Brazilian  economy  worsened.  The  civilian  government 
continued  making  risky,  and  eventually,  unprofitable 
investments.  Rather  than  making  wise  investment  decisions, 
the  government  financed  its  losses  by  increasing  the  cost  of 
living  index  causing  inflation  to  soar  to  200%  annually  by 
1985  (Akagi  1990:8). 
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In  1986,  the  government  froze  prices  causing  the 
inflation  rate  to  drop  to  under  70%.  A year  later,  however, 
in  1987,  the  government  lifted  the  price  freeze  and  resumed 
public  expenditures  only  to  see  the  inflation  soar  again  to 
366%  annually.  Although  the  price  and  wage  freeze  policies 
were  re-established  in  1988  and  1989,  they  failed  to  affect 
the  annual  inflation  rate.  It  climbed  to  1,765%  in  1989 
(Margolis  1994:6).  Under  a new  program,  the  Collor  economic 
plan  put  into  effect  in  March  of  1990,  Brazil  froze  prices, 
as  well  as  savings,  adopted  a floating  exchange  rate  system, 
and  cut  the  money  supply.  This  time  the  Brazilian  economy 
stalled;  neither  companies  nor  individuals  could  make 
payments.  Prices  increased  overnight,  and  the  Brazilian 
economy  entered  a period  of  stagflation  (Akagi  1990:8). 

The  urban  middle  class  was  hardest  hit  by  the 
hyperinflation  that  resulted  from  the  Collor  plan  (Goza 
1994:137;  Margolis  1994:6,  81).  Many  salaried  middle  class 
workers  lost  their  jobs  while  small  and  middle-scale  self- 
employed  business  owners  lacked  funds  (Akagi  1990:8).  Given 
a choice  between  poverty  and  migration,  those  Brazilians  who 
could  afford  the  overseas  trip  chose  to  find  work  in  other 
nations.  In  effect,  the  Collor  economic  plan  forced  middle 
class  Brazilians  to  go  abroad  (Margolis  1994:269-270). 
According  to  the  Brazilian  government,  1.4  million 
Brazilians  left  the  country  between  1986  and  1990  and  have 
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never  returned.  Relatively  well-educated  members  of  the 
middle  class  became  "economic  refugees,"  taking  manual  jobs 
that  they  had  never  before  experienced  in  Brazil  (Margolis 
1994:4,  6,  75,  109). 

Just  as  other  middle  class  Brazilians,  many  Nikkei- 
Brazilians  also  lost  their  jobs  and  could  no  longer  afford 
the  housing,  cars,  and  electrical  appliances  that  symbolize 
middle  class  status.  With  no  opportunity  to  climb  the 
social  ladder,  Nikkei-Brazilians  joined  the  exodus  from 
Brazil  seeking  jobs  and  material  certainty  abroad  (Mori 
1995.503-504) . In  order  to  survive,  many  Nikkei-Brazilians 
selected  Japan,  the  country  of  their  ancestors. 

Issei,  who  are  the  first  generation  Japanese  emigrants 
and  who  retain  the  Japanese  ethnic  culture,  were  first 
displeased  with  the  "dekassequi"  phenomenon  due  to  the 
pejorative  implication  of  "dekasegi"  in  Japanese  society. 
"Dekassegui, " as  a tool  to  earn  cash  income,  had  been  only 
carried  out  by  those  Issei  who  had  been  economically 
unsuccessful  in  Brazil.  Yet  as  the  more  successful 
dekassegui"  stories  became  known  in  Japanese  communities, 
more  people  began  thinking  that  it  was  good  for  them  to  work 
in  Japan  because  they  could  visit  Japan  at  the  same  time  as 
they  would  be  able  to  contribute  to  reducing  the  labor 
shortage  in  their  country  of  origin  (Mori  1992:161). 
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Issei  expected  that  the  effect  of  "Dekassegui"  would 
help  Nisei  and  Sansei,  who  were  more  "Brazilian"  than 
Japanese,  to  learn  Japanese  culture.  Moreover  Issei  hoped 
that  the  re-introduction  of  Japanese  culture  as  brought  back 
by  the  Nisei  and  Sansei  would  reinforce  solidarity  and 
revitalize  the  Nikkei-Brazilian  community  that  has  been 
stagnating  due  to  the  decreased  Issei  population  (Mori 
1992:162).  As  a result,  "dekassegui"  were  encouraged  in 
regard  to  economic  and  social  expectations  and  the 
pejorative  implication  was  diminished  in  place  of  a new 
survival  strategy  for  Nikkei-Brazilians . 

After  Hyperinflation 

The  Real  plan,  a new  economic  plan  introduced  in  1994, 
reduced  hyperinflation.  Economic  conditions  thus  far  have 
been  under  control.  Yet  middle  class  Brazilians  have 
continued  to  emigrate  from  Brazil  indicating  that 
hyperinflation  has  not  been  the  only  factor  causing 
Brazilians  to  leave  home  (Margolis  1997:11,  120-121). 

Instead  repercussions  of  the  Real  plan  have  created 
situations  that  still  make  immigration  abroad  an  attractive 
alternative  (Margolis  1997:10-11). 

Higher  prices  for  goods  and  services,  such  as  housing, 
rent,  domestic  services,  barbers  and  beauty  salons, 
restaurant  meals,  medical  care,  and  school  fees  have  made  it 
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impossible  for  middle  class  Brazilians  to  afford  these 
services.  The  average  annual  inflation  rate  (35%)  is 
considered  to  be  low  compared  to  the  rate  of  hyperinflation 
prior  to  1994.  Yet  middle  class  incomes  have  not  increased 
along  with  the  inflation  rate,  so  that  the  actual  inflation 
rate  for  the  middle  class  is  much  higher  than  35%,  making 
goods  and  services  too  expensive  for  them  to  afford  in 
Brazil  (Margolis  1997:10). 

The  job  market  for  the  educated  middle  class  remains 
constrained.  According  to  a study  by  Margolis  (1997:11), 
while  the  slow  pace  of  economic  development  in  Brazil  since 
the  1980s  has  produced  fewer  jobs  that  require  higher 
education,  the  number  of  people  with  college  degrees  has 
increased.  As  a result,  this  imbalance  has  caused 
unemployment  among  the  "over-qualified." 

Those  Brazilians  who  emigrated  abroad  and  later 
returned  to  Brazil  found  the  economy  still  uncertain  even 
after  hyperinflation  had  ended.  A middle  class  life  was 
still  difficult  for  them  to  maintain  in  Brazil.  As  a 
result,  some  returned  Brazilians  select  emigration  again  as 
a means  toward  economic  security  and  leave  for  the  countries 
where  they  previously  worked  as  immigrants.  Margolis 
(1994:263)  labeled  this  phenomenon  "yo-yo  migration". 

Probably  as  the  result  of  similar  factors,  "yo-yo 
migration"  among  Nikkei-Brazilians  has  increased  since  1993. 
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According  to  the  Japan  Immigration  Association  (Yamanaka  and 
Koga  1996:58)  during  the  period  1993  to  1994,  over  one-third 
(26,500)  of  72,300  Brazilians  entering  Japan  were 
reimmigrants . 


Attraction  to  Japan 

Labor  supply 

The  industrialization  of  Japan  during  the  1950s  and 
1960s  was  supported  by  a large  labor  pool  of  displaced 
Japanese  farmers  who  filled  the  demand  for  labor  in  the 
heavy  industries  (Kajita  1994:13).  Women  and  "dekasegi" 
workers,  seasonal  domestic  migrant  workers  from  the  farming 
sector  in  Japan,  also  supplied  cheap  labor  (Goto  1993:77- 
79)  . 

Japan' s conversion  from  manufacturing  to  information- 
oriented  industries  was  driven  by  the  two  oil  crises  in  the 
1970s.  In  order  to  provide  the  information-oriented 
industry  with  skilled  laborers,  children  were  given  more 
education  than  before.  The  young,  well-educated,  Japanese 
sought  prestigious  urban  white-collar  jobs  rather  than  blue- 
collar  jobs  (Tezuka  1991:55). 

Meanwhile,  a declining  fertility  rate,  aging,  and  the 
decreased  numbers  of  seasonal  domestic  migrants  from  the 
farming  sector  created  a labor  shortage  beginning  in  the 
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mid  1980s  (Goto  1993:79).  Industries  responded  to  the  labor 
shortage  by  adopting  automation  and  robot-operated  systems 
in  large-scale  factories.  Factories  that  could  not  automate 
began  moving  abroad  to  such  countries  as  Malaysia,  Thailand, 
and  Indonesia  in  search  of  cheaper  labor.  Although  Japan's 
leading  companies,  and  some  of  their  sister  firms,  set  up 
factories  overseas,  many  middle  and  small-size  companies 
remained  in  Japan  (Kajita  1994:23). 

Japan' s big  companies  were  unable  to  compete  in  the 
world  market  without  cheaper  labor.  In  Japan's  industrial 
hierarchy,  middle  and  small-scale  businesses  supply  big 
companies  with  discounted  goods  by  cutting  wages  and 
benefits.  While  leading  firms  can  maintain  a clean  and  safe 
working  environment  by  providing  robot-operated 
technologies,  the  smaller  factories  must  retain  dirty, 
unsafe,  and  labor  intensive  production  processes  (Kajita 
1994:233).  The  jobs  these  companies  offer  are  called  ”3K" 
(Kitanai=dirty,  Kiken=dangerous,  and  Kitsui=diff icult ) in 
the  manufacturing  and  construction  industries  (Kajita 
1994:59).  As  a result  of  their  unfavorable  reputations,  the 
3K  industries  cannot  attract  educated  young  Japanese  and  so 
suffer  labor  shortages  (Tezuka  1991:52).  Since  these  3K 
industries  and  agrarian  firms  were  unable  to  attract 
Japanese  laborers,  the  strong  profits  of  the  yen  in  the 
international  market  made  it  possible  to  import  laborers. 
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Wage  Differences 

Japanese  currency  (the  yen)  was  re-evaluated  in  the 
Plaza  Agreement  of  the  Conference  of  Ministers  of  the  Group 
of  Five  in  September,  1985.  One  US  dollar  was  reduced  from 
238  yen  to  186  yen  in  1986.  Although  the  yen  stayed  higher 
even  after  the  economic  recession  began  in  1992  (around  100 
yen),  its  value  has  remained  between  110  to  120  yen  in  1997. 
The  yen  revaluation  since  1985  has  increased  the  wage  gap 
between  Japan  and  Brazil. 

The  average  annual  income  in  Japan  was  $25,500  in  1990 
(Goto  1993:64).  The  minimum  monthly  wage  in  Brazil  in 
April,  1990,  was  $70,  lower  than  the  daily  wage  in  Japan 
(Yamanaka  and  Koga  1996:63).  According  to  Yamanaka 
(1996:103),  Nikkei-Brazilian  factory  workers  could  earn  the 
equivalent  of  a middle-class  monthly  income  in  Brazil  in 
only  3 to  5 days  in  Japan.  In  addition,  prior  to  1990 
"agio,"  the  exchange  differential  between  the  official  rate 
of  a US  dollar  and  the  black  market  rate,  generated  a large 
profit  for  Nikkei-Brazilians  when  they  bought  US  dollars  in 
Japan  and  remitted  them  to  Brazil.  In  1988,  the  "agio" 
produced  61-s  more  value  per  US  dollar  in  the  black  market, 
and  129%  in  1989.  As  a result,  money  earned  in  Japan  had 
even  more  purchasing  power  in  Brazil  (Mori  1995:498-499). 
Conditions  in  Japan  and  Brazil  offered  a perfect  solution. 
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Middls  class  Nikkei  Brazilians  could  migrate  by  contracting 
to  work  for  the  3K  industries.  This  solved  Japan's  labor 
shortage  (Goto  1993:80). 

Immigration  policy  in  Japan 

Prior  to  1990.  Prior  to  1990,  the  legal  entry  of 
foreign  workers  in  Japan  was  limited  to  skilled 
professionals  who  fell  into  the  following  categories : 
diplomats,  officials,  professors,  artists,  religious 
activists,  journalists,  investors/business  managers, 
engineers,  entertainers,  and  skilled  labor  such  as  foreign 
chefs,  manufacture/repair  foreign  product  repairman  or 
manufacturers,  and  airplane  pilots  (Japan  Immigration 
Association  1996:27-31,95-97). 

The  workers  were  generally  from  developed  countries  and 
did  not  stay  long  (Goto  1993:22) . Their  spouses  and 
children  were  not  permitted  to  work  (Japan  Immigration 
Association  1996:110).  From  the  mid-1970s  through  the  1980s 
the  number  of  legal  skilled  foreign  workers  remained  level 
at  around  10,000.  The  entry  number  more  than  doubled  to 
24,000  in  1991.  This  jump  was  attributed  to  the  new 
immigration  law  in  1990  which  expanded  the  categories  for 
skilled  foreign  workers  who  were  admitted  to  work  (Goto 
1993:28) . 
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Although  it  is  certain  that  the  number  of  illegal 
unskilled  foreign  workers  increased  since  the  mid-1980s, 
accurate  statistics  are  not  available.  Would-be  immigrants 
often  enter  Japan  as  tourists  and  overstay  the  valid  visa 
period  (usually  3 months)  (Goto  1993:48) . The  increase  in 
illegal  workers  can  be  determined  from  statistics  regarding 
those  who  were  apprehended.  In  1982,  1,800  illegal  workers 
were  apprehended.  By  1985  the  number  had  risen  to  5,600, 
reaching  33,000  in  1991  (Morita  and  Sassen  1994:158). 

In  1991  the  Japanese  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
estimated  that  over  210,000  undocumented  immigrants  were 
working  in  Japan.  The  majority  were  from  neighboring  Asian 
countries  (Goto  1993:48). 

Prior  to  June  of  1990,  under  the  old  immigration  law. 
Nisei  were  able  to  stay  in  Japan  with  a visa  status 
indicating  they  were  the  "spouse  and  children"  of  Japanese 
citizens;  Sansei  were  granted  special  "short-term  resident" 
visas  by  the  Japanese  Justice  Ministry  on  a case-by-case 
basis.  Admission  under  these  special  statuses  (up  to  6 
months)  for  Nikkei- jin  who  had  no  Japanese  nationality  was 
granted  if  they  could  demonstrate  a kinship  relationship  as 
the  children  or  grandchildren  of  Japanese.  The  purpose  was 
to  facilitate  visits  from  Nikkei-jin.  The  Japanese 
government  claimed  that  returnees  could  obtain  jobs  to 
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support  themselves  while  in  Japan  in  order  to  reduce  the 
financial  burden  on  their  Japanese  families  (Toda  1990:12). 

Nisei  and  Sansei  typically  entered  Japan  as  tourists 
and  then,  upon  arrival,  changed  their  legal  status  because 
it  was  too  difficult  to  obtain  the  official  Japanese 
documents  proving  Japanese  descent  (Fujisaki  1992:108). 
Nonetheless,  it  was  also  not  easy  for  Japanese  descendants 
to  obtain  tourist  visas  to  Japan.  As  more  Nikkei-Brazilians 
began  going  to  Japan,  the  Japanese  consulates  in  Sao  Paulo, 
Parana,  Brasilia,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  began  requiring  visa 
applicants  to  submit  additional  documents,  such  as  a letter 
from  a Japanese  guarantor  living  in  Japan,  including  his  or 
her  financial  records  (a  tax  payment,  a certificate  of 
income,  and  a balance  sheet)  including  employment  records 
(Fujisaki  1992 : 95) . 

Even  after  the  Nikkei-Brazilians  arrived  in  Japan 
changing  their  visa  status  was  a lengthy  process.  The 
Japanese  descendants  faced  administrative  obstacles  in 
obtaining  the  required  household  registration  records  of 
their  ancestors  (Yamagami  1990:15) . Nikkei-jin  who  had  come 
for  the  purpose  of  earning  money  could  not  wait  even  one  day 
without  working;  thus,  they  began  working  without  legal 
visas,  and  illegal  workers  were  often  apprehended  (Fujisaki 
1992:108;  Maeyama  1990a:5).  Despite  the  problems  they 
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faced,  Nikkei- jin  from  South  America  continued  to  immigrate 
to  Japan  and  work  as  unskilled  illegal  workers. 

With  better  income  and  job  opportunities  available  in 
Japan,  migration  to  Japan  also  attracted  many  non-Japanese- 
descendants  from  Latin  American  countries.  They  attempted 
to  become  the  legal  adoptees  of  Nikkei- jin  in  order  to 
receive  formal  immigration  visas.  Forged  Japanese  household 
registration  records  were  sold  in  Peru.  Some  non-Nikkei- 
Peruvians  even  have  had  plastic  surgery  to  make  their  facial 
appearance  more  Japanese  (Kajita  1994:168). 

Nikkei-Brazilian  politicians  lobbied  the  Japanese 
government  to  legalize  "dekassegui, " the  return  migration  to 
Japan  by  Nikkei-Brazilians  (Fujisaki  1992:85) . In  contrast 
to  Brazilians  of  European  descent,  who  can  often  obtain 
citizenship  or  working  visas  in  their  ancestral  countries, 
Nisei  and  Sansei  were  relatively  vulnerable  with  little  or 
no  Japanese  legal  protection  and  limited  access  to  privilege 
as  Japanese  descendants.  Japan  was  criticized  by  the 
Nikkei- jin  because  of  its  unhelpful  policy  toward  its 
descendants  who  had  suffered  from  an  economic  crisis  in 
their  host  countries  (Kajita  1994:171;  Fu j isaki : 4 8 ) . 

The  estimated  numbers  of  Nikkei-Brazilians  entering 
Japan  grew  dramatically  between  1985  and  1989.  In  fact,  the 
numbers  almost  doubled  from  14,000  in  1985  to  29,000  in  1989 
(Watanabe  1995:23). 
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The  new  immigration  law.  Japan  recognized  its  dilemma 
when  the  presence  of  large  numbers  of  unskilled  foreign 
workers  began  to  attract  public  attention.  The  need  for 
international  migrant  workers  threatened  the  myth  of  racial 
homogeneity  (Yamanaka  1993:72-73).  Two  opposing  positions 
emerged.  One  faction  favored  the  introduction  of  unskilled 
foreign  guest  workers  (Goto  1993:8;  Shimada  1993:50; 

Yamanaka  1993:75),  while  the  other  wanted  to  retain  Japan's 
principal  policy  regarding  its  "homogeneous"  culture  and 
society  (Goto  1993:9;  Shimada  1993:52;  Tezuka  1993:242). 

The  argument  against  accepting  unskilled  foreign 
workers  centered  on  two  factors  regarding  ethnic  conflicts 
between  host  people  and  immigrants.  The  first  was  Japan's 
own  previous  experience  with  the  Korean  and  Chinese 
communities  after  decolonization  of  the  two  countries  when 
World  War  II  ended.  The  second  involved  the  experience  of 
both  Europe  and  the  United  States  in  hosting  foreign  workers 
who  were  becoming  permanent  residents  and  bringing  their 
family  members  into  the  host  countries  (Goto  1993:9;  Shimada 
1993:52;  Tezuka  1993:242). 

The  Japanese  government  ended  the  national  debate  in 
December  of  1989  at  the  national  congress  by  deciding  to 
maintain  an  immigration  policy  that  excluded  unskilled 
foreign  workers.  Entrance  visas  as  workers  would  be  granted 
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only  to  foreign  professionals  for  whom  there  were  no 
Japanese  substitutes  (Yamanaka  1993:75-76). 

A new  immigration  law  was  enacted  in  June  of  1990.  In 
order  to  protect  Japan  from  criticism  of  its  restrictive 
immigration  policy,  the  new  law  expanded  the  categories  of 
professional  occupations  permitted  to  work.  It  also  divided 
foreigners  residing  in  Japan  into  two  groups:  one  that  could 
work  and  one  that  could  not  (Morita  and  Sassen  1994:160- 
161).  Although  Japan  decided  to  accept  more  professional 
foreign  workers,  the  kinds  of  work  that  they  could  take 
became  restricted.  Most  legal  foreigners  living  in  Japan 
cannot  work  in  a job  that  is  different  from  the  one  they 
were  authorized  to  engage  in  upon  their  arrival  (Japan 
Immigration  Association  1996:11).  In  other  words,  foreign 
legal  workers  are  allowed  only  to  work  in  the  jobs  they  are 
already  qualified  for.  They  can  not  take  other  jobs. 

One  of  the  other  changes  to  the  immigration  law  was  to 
institute  criminal  penalties  for  the  recruitment  and  hiring 
illegal  foreign  workers.  Employment  of  unskilled 
foreigners  is  a crime  and  violators  are  given  penalties 
(two-year  imprisonment  or  a maximum  fine  of  2 million  yen- 
$25,000) . 

A big  change  in  the  immigration  law  for  Nikkei- jin  is 
that  the  new  category  of  "long-term  resident"  was 
established.  This  category  can  apply  for  Sansei  who  do  not 
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have  Japanese  citizenship,  allowing  them  to  stay  for  up  to 
three  years  without  restrictions  on  their  activities, 
including  working  as  unskilled  laborers.  In  addition  to 
Nisei,  who  could  already  apply  as  "spouses  and  children"  of 
Japanese  citizens  and  live  in  Japan  for  up  to  three  years 
with  free  access  to  an  occupation,  Sansei  and  their  non- 
Nikkei-descent  spouses  can  now  apply  for  renewable  "long- 
term resident"  status,  which  permits  them  to  stay  for  up  to 
one  year  (Japan  Immigration  Association  1996:35-37).  These 
visas  for  Nikkei- jin  are  not  working  visas  but  resident  ones 
which  are  granted  to  unlimited  access  to  a variety  types  of 
jobs  during  their  stay  in  Japan  (Yamagami  1990:15). 

The  new  immigration  law  simplified  the  visa  application 
procedure;  a relative  within  the  sixth  degree  (second 
cousins)  in  Japan  can  prove  a Nikkei-jin  applicant's 
Japanese  descent.  Under  the  old  immigration  law,  a relative 
within  the  fourth  degree  (first  cousins)  was  required 
(Kajita  1994:167-168;  Yamagami  1990:15).  The  interpretation 
of  the  government  for  this  new  "long-term  resident"  visa  is 
unchanged  from  the  "short-term  resident"  visa  under  the  old 
immigration  law:  the  purpose  of  a "long-term  resident"  visa 
is  to  permit  the  holders  to  live  with  their  Japanese 
relatives.  No  matter  how  much  Japan  emphasizes  its 
interpretation  of  the  new  visa  status,  the  fact  is  that  the 
new  category  of  "long-term  resident"  is  intended  to  satisfy 
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the  owners  of  middle  and  small-scale  companies  suffering 
from  labor  shortages  (Kajita  1994:50).  A massive  entry  of 
Nikkei- jin  enabled  the  3K  industries  to  shift  employment  of 
unskilled  laborers  away  from  Asian  illegals,  whose  employers 
were  subject  to  penalties. 

The  new  immigration  law  is  a political  compromise.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  reduced  the  pressure  of  a labor  shortage; 
on  the  other,  it  maintained  racial  homogeneity  that  was  the 
fundamental  concern  of  Japan's  immigration  policies  (Kajita 
1994:166-167).  The  government  judged  that  Nikkei-jin  "would 
be  able  to  assimilate  into  Japanese  society  regardless  of 
nationality"  (Nojima  quoted  in  Yamanaka  1993:79) . 


CHAPTER  III 

A PROFILE  OF  NIKKEI -BRAZILIANS  IN  JAPAN 

This  chapter  will  review  a brief  profile  of  Nikkei- 
Brazilians  ( Japanese-Brazilians ) who  immigrated  to  Japan. 

The  Demographic  Picture 

According  to  the  1995  statistics  of  Alien  Registration 
(a  legal  requirement  to  register  for  foreigners  who  stay  in 
Japan  longer  than  90  days)  (Ministry  of  Justice,  Japan 
1996a: 1),  1.4  million  people  were  registered  as  foreign 
residents  in  Japan.  That  is  slightly  over  1%  of  the 
Japanese  population  (126  million).  Out  of  1.4  million 
foreigners  in  Japan,  222,000  (16%)  were  from  South  America. 

Among  those  Latin  Americans,  the  largest  group  was 
Brazilian  (176,000),  followed  by  Peruvian  (36,000)  (Ministry 
of  Justice,  Japan  1996a:l,  8).  Since  the  visa  status  for 
the  majority  of  these  South  Americans  is  either  "spouse  or 
child  of  Japanese  national"  (52%)  or  "long-term  resident" 
(40%),  which  only  Nikkei-jin  (Japanese  emigrants  and  their 
descendants)  and  their  non-Nikkei- j in  spouses  can  have,  the 
majority  of  Brazilians  who  live  in  Japan  are  assumed  to  be 
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the  Nikkei  Brazilians  who  are  residing  in  Japan  as  return 
migrant  workers  (Ministry  of  Justice,  Japan  1996a:6). 

The  176,000  Nikkei-Brazilians  represented  13%  of  all 
foreigners  residing  in  Japan  in  1995.  They  are  the  third 
largest  alien  group,  after  the  660,000  Koreans  (49%)  and  the 
220,000  Chinese  (16%).  Seventy-four  thousand  Filipinos  (6%) 
comprise  the  fourth  largest  group  (Ministry  of  Justice, 

Japan  1996a:8).  The  majority  of  Koreans  and  Chinese  and 
their  descendants  are  permanent  residents  of  Japan  (Ministry 
of  Justice,  Japan  1996a: 1)  who  have  lived  there  since  before 
1945.  They  lost  their  Japanese  citizenship  when  Korea  and 
Taiwan  were  decolonized  (Tanaka  1995:36-38).  As  a result, 
Nikkei-Brazilians  are  currently  the  largest  alien  group 

living  in  Japan  as  immigrants  (Ministry  of  Justice,  Japan 
1996a : 7 ) . 

Table  3-1  shows  alien  registration  of  Brazilians.  The 
1995  figure  of  176,500  represents  14%  of  the  1.3  million 
Nikkei-Brazilians  in  Brazil  (Watanabe  1995a:20).  The 

figures  of  increase  in  Table  3-1  represent  the  ratio  to  the 
previous  year. 

The  percentage  of  Brazilians  who  entered  Japan  for  the 
first  time  among  those  who  visited  Japan  is  represented  in 
Table  3-2.  The  numbers  clearly  reflect  the  effect  of  the 
change  in  the  immigration  law  in  1990  and  the  economic 
recession  in  Japan  since  1992.  Yet  the  increased  number  of 
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Table  3-1 

Alien  Registration  of  Brazilians 


Year 

Population 

(%) 

Increase 

1986 

2,200 

1987 

2,300 

+104.5 

1988 

4,200 

+182.6 

1989 

14,600 

+347.6 

1990 

56, 500 

+387.0 

1991 

119, 400 

+211.3 

1992 

147,800 

+123.8 

1993 

154,700 

+104.7 

1994 

159, 700 

+103.2 

1995 

176, 500 

+110.5 

Source:  Ministry  of 

Justice,  Japan  1996a: 8 

Table  3-2 

First  Entry  and 

Re-Entry  of  Brazilians  to  Japan 

Year  ( 

%) First  Entry  (%; 

) Re-Entry 

Total 

1988*a 

95.1 

4.9 

16,800 

1989*a 

95.1 

4.9 

29,300 

1990*a 

94.3 

5.7 

67, 300 

1 991*a 

87.0 

13.0 

96,400 

1 992*a 

70.6 

29.4 

81, 500 

1993*a 

63 . 3 

36.7 

70,700 

1994*b 

63.3 

36.7 

72,300 

Source:  *a  Watanabe  1995a: 23 

*b  Yamanaka  and  Koga  1996:58 
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re-entering  Nikkei-Brazilians  reveals  that  "yo-yo"  migration 
began  in  1992.  The  increased  entry  number  in  1994  might 
reflect  the  uncertainty  that  existed  even  after  the  Real 
plan  was  introduced  in  Brazil. 

Gender 

In  the  mid-80s,  the  "dekassegui, " the  return  migration 
to  Japan  by  Nikkei-Brazilians,  started  with  the  typical 
model  of  a sojourner:  a male  of  working  age  who  arrived 
alone  (Mori  1995:507).  Therefore,  the  sex  ratio  of  males  to 
females  was  2:1  prior  to  1990  (Mori  1992:151).  The  gender 
distribution  in  1994  and  1995  is  shown  in  Table  3-3. 

Table  3-3 

Gender  Distribution  of  Brazilians 


Year 

Male 

Female 

Total 

1994*a 

58.0 

42.0 

169, 000 

1995*b 

58.0 

42.0 

176,500 

1 996*c 

46.0 

54 . 0 

159 

Source:  *a  Ministry  of  Justice,  Japan  cited  in  Yamanaka  and 
Koga  1996:59 

b Ministry  of  Justice,  Japan  1996a: Appendix  3 
*c  Koyama 

Regarding  the  age  group  from  20  to  34  years  old,  the 
female  ratio  is  slightly  over  50%  in  1995.  More  equal 
gender  distribution  after  1990  can  be  attributed  to  the  more 
serious  economic  conditions  in  Brazil;  even  women  decided  to 
leave  Brazil.  In  addition,  the  labor  shortage  in  Japan 
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offered  more  variety  in  jobs  for  women,  and  legalized 
dekassegui"  could  have  made  women  feel  secure  to  immigrate. 
Meanwhile,  husbands  who  stayed  in  Japan  alone  might  have 
asked  their  wives  to  immigrate;  in  addition  young  married 
couples  might  have  moved  to  Japan  together. 

The  gender  distribution  in  my  data  may  be  effected  by 
the  genders  of  my  questionnaire  distributors  (3  male  and  4 
female)  and  the  occupation  of  one  as  a manager  of  golf 
caddies  who  are  typically  women  in  Japan. 

Age 

The  most  drastic  change  among  Nikkei-Brazilian  age 
groups  in  Japan  is  the  increased  number  of  those  in  their 
20s.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  chaotic  Brazilian  economy 
which  shows  no  certain  positive  future.  Younger  people  who 
lost  their  jobs  due  to  the  hyperinflation  and  students  who 
saw  little  hope  to  become  middle  class  with  decent  jobs  in 
the  fields  they  had  been  trained  in  even  after  their 
graduation,  may  have  migrated  to  Japan. 

With  secure  visa  status,  Nikkei-Brazilians  felt 
comfortable  asking  their  families  to  come  to  Japan  to  stay 
with  them,  which  also  accounted  for  the  increased  number  of 
women  after  1990.  The  younger  their  children  are,  the 
easier  it  is  for  parents  to  move  around.  Additionally, 
younger  people  are  more  vulnerable  to  change  in 
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Table  3-4 

Age  Distribution  of  Brazilians 


Year 

Under  15 

15-19 

20-29 

( % ) Aq< 
30-39 

40-49 

50-59 

over  60 

Total 

1985*a 

5.1 

3.2 

16.3 

22.7 

22.0 

16.9 

13.6 

13, 889 

198  9*a 

4 . 9 

6.1 

32.4 

22.9 

18.1 

10.4 

5.4 

29,  241 

1990*a 

5.3 

8.8 

38.9 

20.6 

15.3 

8.2 

2.8 

67,303 

1 993*a 

6.1 

9.3 

33.6 

21.5 

16.3 

9.1 

4.2 

70,719 

1995*b 

9.8 

7.9 

36.0 

24.3 

13.8 

7.2 

1.0 

176, 440 

1 996*c 

0.0 

3.8 

50.9 

25.2 

8.8 

3.8 

0.6 

159 

Source:  *a  Watanabe  1995:24  

b Ministry  of  Justice,  Japan  1996:  Appendix  3 
*c  Koyama 


socioeconomic  status,  thus  the  greater  the  need  to  migrate 
in  order  to  maintain  their  social  status.  Moreover  Nikkei- 
Brazilians  were  encouraged  to  live  with  their  family  members 
by  their  employers  who  were  always  bothered  by  their 
frequent  job  changes.  Japanese  employers  thought  that 
family  migration  would  make  their  workers  from  Brazil  stay 
longer  in  the  workplace  (Watanabe  1995c:331). 

Among  the  159  respondents  to  my  survey,  there  was  a 
higher  ratio  of  those  in  their  20s  and  30s  than  the  official 
statistics  given  by  the  Ministry  of  Justice  of  Japan.  This 
may  be  attributed  to  my  questionnaire  distribution  method. 
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Generation 

No  official  statistics  about  Nikkei-Brazilian 
generations  are  available.  However,  the  statistics, 
presented  in  Table  3-5,  based  on  health  checks  requested  by 
job  brokers  for  the  "dekassegui"  at  "SOCIEDADE  BENEFICIENCIA 
NIPO-BRASILEIRA"  in  Sao  Paulo  provides  some  clues  (Mori 
1992.151-152) . No  independent  numbers  of  Nisei  and  Sansei 
are  available  except  the  sample  obtained  by  this  study. 

Table  3-5 

Generations  of  Nikkei-Brazilians  to  Japan 

(%)  Issei  (%)  Nisei  & Sansei  (%)  Yonsei  (%)  Non-Nikkei 

1 98  9* *a  15. 6 (84.4) 

1 990*a  10.0  (90.0) 

1991*a  2.7  (87.2) 

1996*b  3.1  61.6  (93.7)  32.1 

(N=159) 

Notes  1:  Issei  (the  first  generation  of  Japanese  emigrants);  Nisei  (the 
second  generation  of  Japanese  emigrants) ; Sansei  (the  third 
generation  of  Japanese  emigrants);  Yonsei  (the  fourth 
generation  of  Japanese  emigrants);  Non-Nikkei  (Non- Japanese 
descent  Brazilians) 

2.  Percentage  in  parentheses  include  both  Nisei  and  Sansei 
Source:  * a Mori  1992:151-152 

*b  Koyama 

Prior  to  1990  when  unskilled  labor  was  not  permitted  to 
foreign  workers,  more  than  10%  of  return  migrants  from 
Brazil  were  Issei  who  are  holders  of  Japanese  nationality. 

Yet  after  1990  when  the  return  migration  was  legalized  to 


NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

10.1 

.1 

NA 
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Nisei  and  Sansei,  who  often  do  not  have  Japanese 
citizenship,  the  ratio  of  Issei  drastically  dropped  to  less 
than  4%.  Instead,  the  number  of  non-Nikkei-Brazilians  who 
are  spouses  of  Nikkei-Brazilians  and  who  are  granted  to 
immigrate  to  Japan  has  increased.  Yonsei  (the  fourth 

generation  of  Japanese  emigrants)  has  returned  despite  their 
illegal  status. 

Slightly  over  9%  of  my  sample  are  offspring  of 
intermarriage  between  Nikkei  and  non-Nikkei-Brazilians. 

Those  who  have  non-Nikkei  fathers  and  non-Nikkei  mothers  are 
l-o  and  11%,  respectively,  in  my  sample. 

Marital  Status 


Table  3-6 

Marital  Status  of  Nikkei-Brazilians 

Year  (^)Married  (s)Single  (%)Widow(er)  (%)Divorced  (%)NA  Total 


1991*a 

36.7 

60.4 

1.6 

CO 

o 

LO 

O 

641 

1994*b 

72.7 

23.3 

1.7 

2.3 

0.0 

172 

1995*c 

77.4 

21.0 

1.6 

0.0 

0.0 

62 

1 996*d 

45.3 

52.2 

0.6 

1.9 

0.0 

159 

Source:  *a 

*b 

*c 

JICA- Japan  International  Cooperation 
1992:89 

Yamanaka  and  Koga  1996:61 
Ishikawa  and  Kawahara  1995:99 

agency 

*d  Koyama 
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Table  3-6  shows  the  marital  status  of  immigrants.  A 
high  percentage  of  singles  in  my  data  may  be  the  result  of  a 
bias  in  the  research  method. The  ethnic  background  of  spouses 
in  the  sample  included  62%  Nikkei,  32%  non-Nikkei,  and  less 

than  7%  Japanese  from  a total  of  76  who  declared  themselves 
married. 

Hometown  in  Brazil 

Results  from  Maeyama' s study  (1990b:209,  215)  and  my 
own  survey  show  the  following  breakdown  by  place  of  origin 
in  Brazil. 


Table  3-7 

Origin  of  Nikkei-Brazilians  in  Brazil 


Year 

(%)Sao  Paulo 

(%)Other  states 

/ 

(%)  Rural 

(%)Urban 

NA 

1987*a 

70.8 

29.2 

/ 

10.8 

89.2 

0.0 

1996*b 

(N=159 

69.8 

) 

13.2 

/ 

16.3 

73.0 

10.7 

Source: 

*a  Maeyama  1990 

: 214 

*b  Koyama 


Command  of  Japanese  Language 

Japanese  language  ability  is  effected  by  generation, 
family  background,  community  in  Brazil,  Japanese  language 
school  attendance,  length  of  stay  in  Japan,  and  networks  in 
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Japan.  Table  3-8  presents  respondents'  self-evaluations  of 
their  command  of  the  Japanese  language. 

Table  3-8 

Japanese  Language  Skills  of  Nikkei-Brazilians 

N=159 

Level  (%)  Spoken  (%)  Written 


Very  Good 

22.7 

8.1 

Good 

43.4 

18.9 

A Little 

26.4 

43.4 

None 

6.9 

28.3 

No  Answer 

0.6 

1.3 

With  regard  to  spoken  Japanese  ability,  close  to  70%  of 
the  respondents  answered  either  "very  good"  or  "good."  Only 
7%  indicated  no  Japanese  language  ability.  Nisei  often 
retain  better  Japanese  language  skills  than  Sansei  because 
the  parents  of  Nisei,  who  are  Issei,  often  do  not  speak 
Portuguese.  Sansei  have  far  less  Japanese  language  skill 
because  their  parents  are  Nisei  whose  first  language  is 
generally  Portuguese.  Some  Sansei  who  lived  with  their 
grandparents  often  retain  a good  command  of  Japanese  due  to 
communication  with  their  grandparents.  Even  those  Nikkei- 
Brazilians  who  speak  no  Japanese  often  understand  it.  The 
survey  by  Ishikawa  and  Kawahara  (1995:102)  found  70%  of 
their  samples  used  the  Japanese  language  at  home. 
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Slightly  less  than  80%  of  the  study  sample  have  lived 
in  Japan  longer  than  3 years;  over  50%  have  lived  in  Japan 
longer  than  5 years.  In  addition  to  length  of  stay,  more 
than  half  of  the  respondents  in  the  sample  came  to  Japan 
prior  to  1991  before  the  Brazilian  social  network  was  as 
developed  as  it  is  now.  Thus,  they  had  to  learn  Japanese. 
Some  of  my  interviewees  who  came  to  Japan  in  1990  said  they 
had  no  choice  but  to  learn  Japanese  in  order  to  live  in 
Japan.  No  Portuguese- Japanese  speakers  were  available  to 
them  when  they  first  immigrated  to  Japan.  Length  of  stay  may 
have  helped  to  improve  their  spoken  Japanese. 

In  contrast,  Nikkei-Brazilians  who  came  to  Japan  after 
Brazilian  networks  were  established  and  who  live  and  work  in 
areas  where  their  population  is  concentrated  do  not  need  to 
learn  Japanese  for  their  survival.  Such  Nikkei-Brazilians 
are  often  criticized  as  lazy  by  earlier  arrivals  who  had  a 
difficult  time  at  work  and  in  society.  Meanwhile,  Nikkei- 
Brazilians  who  speak  Japanese  seem  to  have  an  arrogant 
attitude  toward  those  who  understand  little  Japanese  due  to 
feelings  of  superiority  resulting  from  favors  granted  them 
by  their  Japanese  employers  (Linger  1996:9).  Since  the  1992 
recession  in  Japan,  Nikkei-Brazilians  whose  command  of  the 
Japanese  language  is  not  good  have  been  less  favored  for 
employment  (Ike  1995:50). 
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Writing  Japanese  is  not  easy  even  for  those  who  speak 
Japanese  as  well  as  native  Japanese  due  to  the  pictographic 
Chinese  characters.  Although  Japanese  can  be  expressed 
using  Japanese  phonetic  symbols,  the  result  looks  like 
something  written  by  children  in  the  early  elementary 
grades.  If  immigrants  recognize  very  few  Chinese 
characters,  they  will  receive  less  information  from  public 
signs  such  as  names  of  streets,  transportation  stations,  and 
warning  notices  at  the  workplace.  Nikkei-Brazilians  who 
were  from  communities  where  the  Japanese  population  is 
concentrated  in  Brazil  and  who  went  to  Japanese  language 
school  may  have  better  writing  skills  than  those  from 
communities  where  the  Japanese  population  is  sparse. 

Occupations 

Table  3-9  shows  the  Brazilian  occupations  of  the 
respondents  and  their  parents.  The  largest  group  of  fathers 
is  employed  in  the  agricultural  industry  (29%).  The 
majority  are  farm  owners.  The  next  largest  group  is 
merchants,  including  shop  owners,  shop  employees,  and  those 
in  retail  sales  (25%) . Over  50%  of  the  fathers  in  the  data 
share  these  two  occupational  groups.  In  contrast, 
professionals,  such  as  doctors,  professors,  lawyers, 
accountants,  and  technical  engineers,  comprise  only  12%  of 
the  sample.  Skilled  and  semi-skilled  blue-collar  workers. 
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Table  3-9 

Occupation  of  Fathers,  Mothers,  and  Nikkei-Brazilians  in 


N=159 

Occupation 

( % ) Father 

( % ) Mother 

( % ) N-B* 

Advanced  Professional 

3.1 

0.0 

0.6 

Professional 

8.8 

2.5 

18.2 

Managerial 

1.3 

0.6 

1.9 

White-collar 

1.9 

1.3 

27.7 

Skilled  Blue-collar 

8.2 

3.8 

6.9 

Semi-skilled  Blue-collar 

5.6 

1.3 

1.9 

Unskilled  Blue-collar 

0.0 

0.6 

0.6 

Merchant 

25.2 

11.9 

7.5 

Farmer 

28.9 

4.4 

2.5 

Housewife 

0.0 

64.2 

4.4 

Student 

0.0 

0.0 

22.0 

Unemployed 

4.4 

3.1 

2.5 

Other 

10.1 

5.7 

0.0 

No  Answer 

2.5 

0.6 

3.1 

Note:  *Nikkei-Brazilians  

such  as  machinists,  plumbers,  and  electricians,  represent 
nearly  14%. 

Slightly  more  than  60%  of  the  respondents'  fathers  are 
Issei  who  have  a major  language  handicap  in  Brazilian 
society.  This  may  explain  why  over  50%  of  the  fathers  are 
self-employed  in  traditional  Nikkei-Brazilian  jobs  such  as 
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farmers  and  merchants  in  Japanese  communities.  Thirty 
percent  of  the  fathers  are  Nisei.  The  number  of  fathers  who 
are  white-collar  workers,  however,  is  quite  low,  consisting 
of  slightly  over  3%.  This  supports  a finding  by  Gordon 
(1964:135,  159)  that  structural  assimilation  into  a core 
group  in  a host  country  is  not  easy,  even  for  the  second  and 
subsequent  generations  of  immigrants,  who  are  culturally 
assimilated  into  a host  country. 

Regarding  mothers'  occupations,  the  top  three 
categories  in  my  sample  data  are  housewife  (64%),  merchant 
(12%),  and  farmer  (4%).  Those  mothers  who  are  classified  as 
housewives  may  work  with  their  husbands  if  the  men  are  self- 
employed  farmers  and  merchants.  Among  the  mothers  who  have 
jobs  other  than  farmers  and  merchants,  four  are 
professionals,  such  as  school  teachers  and  nurses. 

In  the  surveys  previously  done  on  Nikkei-Brazilian 
immigrants  (Yamanaka  and  Koga  1996:61;  JICA  1992:96),  the 
largest  occupational  group  in  Brazil  was  unskilled  white 
collar  as  is  also  true  in  my  survey.  The  next  largest  group 
in  my  data  students  differs  from  other  surveys.  Judging 
from  the  occupations  of  both  the  parents  and  the  immigrants 
themselves  in  my  sample,  it  may  be  possible  to  see  that 
Nikkei-Brazilians  who  have  immigrated  to  Japan  are  from 
middle  and  lower-middle  class  origins  with  family 
backgrounds  in  terms  of  socioeconomic  status  vulnerable  to 
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declines  in  the  Brazilian  economy.  This  finding  concurs 
with  the  results  of  a study  by  Yamanaka  and  Koga  (1996:60). 

Education 


Results  from  several  studies  which  investigated  the 
highest  level  of  education  attained  (including  incomplete 

degrees)  among  Nikkei-Brazilians  in  Japan  are  presented  in 
Table  3-10. 


Table  3-10 

Level  of  Education  of  Nikkei-Brazilians 


School  Level 

1992 

(%)  N=106* *a 

1995 

(%)  N=54*b 

1996 

(%)  N=172*c 

1996 

(%)  N=158*d 

Elementary 

2.9 

22.2 

0.0 

3.2 

Junior  High 

18.1 

27.8 

24.4 

11.4 

High  School 

42.8 

29.6 

50.0 

54.4 

4 year  College 

36.2 

18.5 

25.6 

30.4 

Other 

0.0 

1.9 

0.0 

0.0 

No  Answer 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.6 

Note : ^ch  level  includes  those  who  attended  but  did 
those  who  graduated. 

Source:  *a  Mori  1992:153 

*b  Ishikawa  and  Kawahara  1995:102 
*c  Yamanaka  and  Koga  1996:60 

*d  Koyama 


not  graduate  and 


All  four  surveys  found  that  the  largest  group  had  an 
education  level  of  high  school  level.  This  result,  as  well 
as  the  occupation  of  the  parents  and  immigrants  themselves. 
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supports  the  claim  that  the  majority  of  Nikkei  Brazilians 
from  the  middle  and  lower— middle  classes. 

To  sum  up  the  characteristics  of  Nikkei-Brazilians,  the 
dominant  groups  are  Nisei  and  Sansei  in  their  twenties  and 
thirties  with  an  even  gender  distribution.  Over  half  are 
married;  some  are  children  under  fifteen  living  with  their 
parents.  Nikkei-Brazilians  have  a relatively  high 
educational  level  by  Brazilian  standards  (Yamanaka  and  Koga 
1996:60),  and  they  are  from  the  lower-middle  and  middle 
classes.  The  typical  occupation  in  Brazil  is  unskilled 
white-collar.  Those  who  were  previously  students  comprise  a 
relatively  large  segment  of  the  Nikkei-Brazilians  in  Japan. 

In  contrast  to  the  "dekassegui"  model  (a  male  sojourner 
living  alone  in  Japan  in  the  late  1980s  and  the  early 
1990s),  the  model  in  the  mid-90s  has  become  that  of  a 
married  couple  with  children  under  fifteen  years  old.  This 
change  implies  a tendency  toward  a pattern  of  immigration 
for  Nikkei-Brazilians  who  are  more  likely  to  be  long-term 
residents  as  opposed  to  short-term  "guest"  workers  (Ishikawa 
1995:602;  Mori  1995:538;  Yamanaka  and  Koga  1996:58).  In 
this  survey,  22%  of  respondents  intend  to  live  in  Japan  as 
permanent  residents.  Nearly  70%  of  the  samples  viewed 
themselves  as  sojourners  who  would  return  to  Brazil  sometime 
in  the  near  future. 


CHAPTER  IV 

CONDITIONS  FOR  NIKKEI -BRAZILIANS  IN  JAPAN 


This  chapter  will  investigate  the  recruiting  system  of 
the  "dekassegui,"  return  migration  to  Japan  by  Nikkei- 
Brazilians  ( Japanese-Brazilains) . Working  and  living 
conditions  in  Japan  for  Nikkei-Brazilian  immigrants  also 
will  be  explored. 


Working  Conditions 
Recruiting  Systems  to  Japan 

"Dekassegui"  was  already  a survival  tool  for  some 
Nikkei-Brazilians  even  prior  to  the  mid-1980s  when  the 
Brazilian  economy  began  deteriorating  (Mori  1995:504; 

Maeyama  1990a:3).  The  socioeconomic  status  of  those 
"dekassegui"  migrants  was  often  lower  than  that  of  the 
average  Nikkei-Brazilians.  Since  many  of  them  held  Japanese 
nationality  or  dual  citizenship,  it  was  legal  for  them  to 
work  as  unskilled  laborers  in  Japan  (Maeyama  1990a:3).  The 
size  of  this  group  cannot  be  determined  because  they  entered 
Japan  as  Japanese  citizens. 
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The  "dekassegui"  boom  began  in  1985  with  an 
advertisement  in  the  Sao  Paulo  Shinbun  (the  Sao  Paulo 
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Newspaper),  a Japanese-language  newspaper  published  in  the 
city  of  Sao  Paulo  (Mori  1995:505).  Through  articles 
profiling  how  Nikkei-Brazilians  were  working  in  Japan,  the 
newspaper  emphasized  the  economic  impact  of  "dekassegui." 
Japanese-language  newspapers  other  than  the  Sao  Paulo 
Shinbun  served  as  a device  to  attract  "dekassegui"  in  the 
Nikkei— Brazilian  community  (Maeyama  1990a: 3) . The  number  of 
dekassegui"  ads  appearing  in  those  newspapers  is  seen  in 
Table  4-1. 

Table  4-1 

Numbers  of  "Dekassegui"  Ads 


Year 

Number 

1986 

24 

1987 

114 

1988 

477 

1989 

1,160 

1990 

1, 909 

Source:  Mori  1995:505 


The  sponsors  of  the  ads  were  Japanese  job  brokers, 
known  to  Brazilians  as  "empreiteiras"  (Linger  1996:8).  Some 
of  them  opened  joint  businesses  with  the  bilingual  Nikkei- 
Brazilians  who  often  ran  travel  agencies  recruiting 
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"dekassegui"  workers.  They  opened  branch  offices  in  such 
cities  as  Suzano,  Mogi  das  Cruzes,  Campinas,  and  Londrina  in 
Sao  Paulo  and  Parana  states  where  large  Japanese  communities 
existed  (Mori  1995:506). 

A "dekassegui"  orientation  was  often  carried  out  at  a 
hotel,  community  center,  school,  restaurant,  or  in  a job 
broker  s office.  Jobs  available  at  that  time  were  typically 
for  manufacturing  workers  on  assembly  lines  in  factories 
producing  automobiles,  electric  goods,  or  engaged  in  food 
processing.  In  addition  to  manufacturing  workers,  employees 
in  construction,  wire  processing,  and  garbage  collection 
were  recruited  (Mori  1995:508).  The  targets  were  male 
Nikkei-Brazilians  who  had  Japanese  citizenship.  The 
recruiters  in  Brazil  received  about  1,200  to  1,300  US 
dollars  for  each  worker  who  signed  up  (Mori  1995:506-507). 

In  order  to  attract  those  Nikkei-Brazilians  who  could 
not  afford  the  airfare  to  Japan,  job  brokers  provided  plane 
tickets.  Immigrants  could  pay  back  the  debt  to  the  job 
brokers  from  the  money  they  earned  in  the  first  three  to  six 
months  after  their  arrival  in  Japan  (Watanabe  1995b:75). 

Since  1988,  women  of  Issei  (the  first  generation  of 
Japanese  emigrants)  have  become  popular  as  "helpers"  (a 
Japanese  term  for  the  care  attendants  of  patients  who  are 
not  ambulatory) . Despite  gender  discrimination  against 
"dekaseegui"  women,  whose  wages  are  a third  less  even  when 
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the  jobs  held  are  the  same  as  men  in  Japan  (Linger  1996:8), 
"helpers"  made  a very  good  income,  e.g.,  14,000  yen  ($140) 
per  day  and  more,  although  they  had  very  few  days  or  even 
hours  off  (Yamanaka,  and  Koga  1996:62). 

The  reality  of  exploitation  by  job  brokers  eventually 
was  revealed.  A common  problem  was  working  conditions  in 
Japan  (type  of  job,  wages,  working  hours,  housing)  which 
were  vastly  different  from  those  offered  in  Brazil.  Since 
Brazilian  recruiters  received  commission  fees  based  on  the 
number  of  people  they  recruited,  they  often  described  better 
working  conditions  in  their  advertisements  to  make  more 
people  decide  to  immigrate  to  Japan  (Watanabe  1995:74). 

Job  brokers  in  Japan  charged  a high  price  for  the 
aarfare  Japan,  and  also  extracted  many  commission  fees 
from  immigrants'  wages,  such  as  job  introduction,  apartment 
and  household  equipment,  and  monthly  management.  Some 
brokers  held  immigrants'  passports  to  prevent  them  from 
changing  jobs  or  leaving  their  job  without  paying  the 
airfare  debt.  The  image  of  job  brokers  became  tarnished  and 
they  soon  became  touted  among  Nikkei-Brazilians  as  being 
dishonest  (Watanabe  1995:74-75;  Fujisaki  1993:119) 

Since  1988,  the  number  of  Nisei  (the  second  generation 
of  Japanese  emigrants)  and  Sansei  (the  third  generation  of 
Japanese  emigrants)  without  Japanese  citizenship  has 
increased.  They  are  often  asked  to  immigrate  to  Japan  by 
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their  parents  or  older  siblings  already  living  in  Japan 
(Kajita  1994:167).  Under  both  the  old  and  new  (1990) 
Japanese  immigration  laws,  foreigners  are  not  allowed  to 
engage  in  unskilled  jobs.  Hence,  Nisei  and  Sansei  who  began 
working  without  legal  status — spouses  and  children,  short- 
term resident  (under  the  old  law, ) or  long-term  resident 
(under  the  new  law) --became  illegal  foreign  workers 
attracting  public  attention  and  increasing  their 
disreputable  image  (Mori  1995:542). 

The  disreputable  image  of  "dekassegui"  was  also  the 
result  of  dishonest  Japanese  job  brokers  operating  in  Japan. 
Nikkei-Brazilians  are  typically  contract  workers.  Their 
employers  are  job  brokers  who  dispatch  them  to  other 
companies  which  need  extra  laborers  (Watanabe  1995b: 69), 
although  it  is  illegal  to  pool  unskilled  workers  and  send 
them  to  other  companies  in  Japan  (Yamanaka  and  Koga 
1996:63).  Thus,  the  legal  description  of  job  brokers,  for 
whom  many  Nikkei-Brazilians  work,  is  that  of  subcontractors 
(Watanabe  1995b:73) . 

In  1989,  job  brokers  who  managed  "dekassegui"  were 
apprehended  and  penalized  100,000  yen  ($1,000)  for  violation 
of  the  labor  law  in  Japan.  Consequently,  in  Brazil,  job 
brokers,  recruiters,  and  travel  agencies,  sending  Nikkei- 
Brazilians  to  Japan,  were  exposed  and  prosecuted.  It  was 
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illegal  to  try  to  persuade  Brazilians  to  work  abroad 
(Fujisaki  1993:119,  121-123,  127). 

As  a result,  direct  employment  by  companies  for  which 
immigrants  work  became  favored  and  gained  a clean  and  honest 
image.  Associations  organized  by  Nikkei-Brazilians  who 
emigrated  from  the  same  prefecture  in  Japan,  religious 
groups,  and  returnees  from  Japan  became  their  Brazilian 
agents  (Mori  1995:512).  Due  to  a decrease  in  the  job  market 
for  migrant  workers  since  1992  as  a result  of  the  economic 
recession  in  Japan,  better  personal  networks  among  Nikkei- 
Brazilians  have  begun  to  function  as  recruitment  venues 
(Mori  1995:532-533) . 

Nevertheless,  despite  the  unfavorable  image,  some 
Nikkei-Brazilians  still  prefer  to  be  employed  by  job  brokers 
offering  higher  wages  but  no  payment  of  social  services  such 
as  medical  insurance.  Under  Brazil's  chaotic  economic 
conditions,  it  is  more  important  for  some  people  to  earn  as 
much  as  possible  in  a short  period  than  it  is  to  receive 
better  social  services  (Mori  1995:512). 

In  the  early  period  of  the  "dekassegui"  boom,  those  who 
headed  for  Japan  were  not  only  lower  and  lower-middle  class 
members,  such  as  small-scale,  self-employed,  blue-collar, 
and  unskilled  white-collar  workers  in  small  and  middle-size 
companies  (Mori  1995:497),  but  also  white-collar  and 
professional  workers  in  big  firms  and  self-employed 
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professionals  in  the  middle-class  (Jones  1992:4).  They  were 
placed  by  the  established  recruiting  system  run  by  mediators 
who  facilitated  the  return  migration  to  Japan  from  Brazil. 

Despite  the  troubles  caused  by  job  brokers,  they 
provided  a convenient  service  for  Nikkei-Brazilian 
immigrants.  Employment  of  Portuguese-Japanese  bilingual 
speakers  is  an  essential  feature.  Since  not  all  companies 
which  directly  hire  Nikkei-Brazilians  can  employ  translators 
for  their  Brazilian  employees,  the  bilinguals  in  the  job 
broker  offices  are  appreciated  by  Nikkei-Brazilians  who  do 
not  know  Japanese  (Watanabe  1995b: 77) . Job  brokers  provide 
all  the  requirements  that  immigrants  need  from  their 
departure  from  Brazil  to  their  arrival  and  settlement  in 
Japan.  For  instance,  in  addition  to  airfare  (around  300,000 
yen-$3,000),  job  contractors  meet  immigrants  at  the  airport 
upon  arrival.  They  provide  housing,  commuter  service  to  the 
workplace,  and  official  paperwork  such  as  visa  renewal  and 
school  registration  for  the  immigrants'  children.  Leisure 
activities  such  as  soccer  games,  bar-be-que  parties,  and 
vacation  trips  are  often  planned  for  Nikkei-Brazilian 
employees.  Some  job  contractors  even  provide  return  air 
tickets  to  Brazil  (Watanabe  1995b:76). 

While  some  Nikkei-Brazilians  feel  that  job  contractors 
control  their  lives,  others  think  that  they  are  convenient, 
especially  for  those  who  do  not  speak  Japanese.  The 
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immigrants  who  are  hired  by  job  brokers  at  least  do  not  need 
to  find  jobs  by  themselves  (Yamanaka  and  Koga  1996:64). 

Some  bigger  companies  that  make  direct  labor  contracts 
with  Nikkei -Brazilians  can  offer  a service  similar  to  that 
the  job  brokers  provide.  However,  it  is  not  easy  for 
smaller  companies  to  provide  the  fringe  benefits  that  job 
brokers  do  for  Nikkei-Brazilians . Thus,  despite  their  bad 
reputation,  the  job  broker  industry  has  room  in  the 
dekassegui"  business.  Moreover,  the  immigrant  labor  supply 
serves  as  "a  shock  absorber."  They  perform  an  adjustment  to 
the  demand  for  labor  along  with  the  economic  movement  (Mori 
1995:513;  Kajita  1994:58;  Yamanaka  1997:23).  Japanese 
companies,  therefore,  prefer  to  employ  Nikkei-Brazilians 
through  job  brokers  because  it  is  easier  for  them  to  dismiss 
those  workers  during  periods  when  the  economy  is  declining. 

Jobs 


The  majority  of  Nikkei-Brazilians  work  as  assembly  line 
laborers  in  the  auto-parts  and  the  electric-parts  industries 
(Tanaka  1995:218;  Kajita  1994:149).  Other  jobs  include 
building  and  civil  engineering,  electric  wire  processors, 
helpers",  garbage  collectors,  stone  processors,  gardeners, 
truck  drivers,  night  watch  persons,  cooks,  food  processors, 
railroad  line  maintenance,  elevator  installers  and 
maintenance  personnel  (Mori  1995:508,  513).  Table  4-2  shows 
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the  result  of  my  sample  data  regarding  occupation  of  Nikkei- 
Brazilians  in  Brazil  and  in  Japan. 

Table  4-2 

Occupation  of  Nikkei-Brazilians  in  Brazil  and  in  Japan 


N=159 


Occupation 

(%)In  Brazil 

(%)In  Japan 

Advanced  Professional 

0.6 

0.0 

Professional 

18.2 

6.3 

Managerial 

1.9 

0.6 

White-collar 

27.7 

15. 11 

Skilled  Blue-collar 

6.9 

2.5 

Semi-skilled  Blue-collar 

1.9 

63.5 

Unskilled  Blue-collar 

0.6 

1.9 

Merchant 

7.5 

1.3 

Farmer 

2.5 

0.0 

Housewife 

4.4 

0.0 

Student 

22.0 

0.0 

Unemployed 

2.5 

1.3 

Other 

0.0 

4.4 

No  Answer 

3.1 

3.1 

According  to  the  1994  Japan  Immigration  Association  statistics 
(Yamanaka  and  Koga  1996:59),  Nikkei-Brazilian  white-collar  workers  were 
9.5%  of  117,7000  in  Japan.  A relatively  higher  ratio  of  white-collar 
workers  in  the  data  of  this  study  may  be  the  result  of  the  research 
method  and  the  development  of  a Brazilian  network  that  offered  more 
white-collar  jobs  in  1996  (when  this  study  was  conducted)  than  previous 
years. 
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Approximately  50%  of  my  respondents  were  white-collar 
workers  and  over  20%  were  students  in  Brazil.  In  contrast, 
close  to  70%  of  the  sample  were  blue-collar  workers  in 
Japan.  My  survey  clearly  shows  the  downward  mobility  of 
Nikkei— Brazilians  in  Japanese  society.  Since  typical  jobs 
for  Nikkei -Brazilians  are  unskilled  or  semi-skilled  assembly 
line  work,  they  cannot  obtain  advanced  technical  skills  that 
would  be  marketable  when  they  return  to  Brazil  (Linger 
1996:11) . 

Prior  to  the  recession  when  the  labor  shortage  was 
serious,  legally  employed  unskilled  Nikkei-Brazilian  workers 
were  welcome,  no  matter  who  they  were.  Yet,  when  the 
Japanese  economic  recession  began  in  1992,  the  exchange  rate 
for  the  Japanese  yen  increased.  Manufacturing  industries, 
especially  the  automobile  and  home  electronics  export 
industries  in  which  many  immigrants  worked,  suffered  and 
were  obligated  to  reduce  production.  Consequently  fewer  job 
opportunities  were  available  for  Nikkei-Brazilians  in  those 
industries.  As  a result,  employment  has  been  scarce  for 
those  who  speak  little  Japanese,  who  are  female,  especially 
those  raising  little  children,  or  who  are  over  45  years  old 
(Watanabe  1995:85,  87). 

Some  Japanese,  such  as  the  job  brokers  and  the  managers 
of  factories  whom  I interviewed,  said  that  those  Nikkei- 
Brazilians  with  non-Japanese  phenotypes  are  disliked  by 
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their  Japanese  co-workers.  Therefore,  ethnically  mixed 
Nikkei-Brazilians  or  non-Nikkei-Brazilians  are  the  last  to 
find  employment.  As  a result,  some  of  these  find  employment 
in  the  service  industries  as  waiters  or  waitresses,  cashiers 
in  grocery  stores,  gas  station  workers,  hotel  workers,  taxi 
drivers,  golf  caddies,  pinball  game  center  workers, 
newspaper  home  deliverers,  and  janitors  (Yamanaka  and  Koga 
1996:62;  Ike  1995:62).  In  contrast  to  the  United  States 
where  many  female  Brazilian  immigrants  work  in  domestic 
service  (such  as  housecleaning,  cooking,  and  child  care) 
(Margolis  1994:112),  a typical  modern  Japanese  family  is  no 
longer  accustomed  to  employing  domestic  help  so  these  kinds 
of  jobs  are  not  available  to  the  immigrants. 

Some  Nikkei-Brazilians  "moonlight"  after  work  and  on 
weekends  to  make  up  the  extra  money  they  used  to  earn  from 
overtime.  For  instance,  some  who  used  to  be  hair  stylists, 
open  salons  in  their  home  on  their  days  off;  others  grow 
Brazilian  vegetables  for  restaurants.  Some  factory 
employees  work  as  bartenders,  waiters  or  waitresses,  cooks, 
shopkeepers,  cashiers,  and  in  sales  for  telephone  lease 
companies.  Housewives  may  play  a role  as  daycare  providers 
for  their  friends  (Ishi  1995b:269,  279;  Yamanaka  and  Koga 
1996:  65)  . 

Regardless  of  the  jobs  Nikkei-Brazilians  have,  their 
ability  to  speak  Japanese  separates  them  in  the  workplace. 
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The  more  Nikkei— Brazilians  speak  Japanese,  the  greater  their 
opportunity  is  to  assume  white-collar  supervisory  positions 
over  other  migrant  workers  because  they  can  communicate  with 
their  Japanese  supervisors.  Some  Nikkei-Brazilians  who 
start  on  the  assembly  line  eventually  become  translators. 
Some  are  offered  permanent  job  contracts  as  white-collar 
workers  (Watanabe  1995b:84).  The  job  hierarchy  among 
Nikkei-Brazilians  in  Japan  is  often  based  on  Japanese 
language  ability.  This  situation  frequently  confuses  those 
migrant  workers  who  do  not  have  a good  command  of  the 
Japanese  language  but  have  more  education  and  higher  social 
status  in  Brazil  than  those  who  supervise  them  in  Japan. 
(Nishioka  1994:248). 

White-collar  jobs  such  as  sales  and  office  clerks 
became  available  in  shops,  newspapers,  and  international 
telephone  companies  along  with  the  development  of  businesses 
targeting  Nikkei-Brazilians  in  cities  where  their  population 
has  increased  (Yamanaka  and  Koga  1996:62;  Ike  1995:63). 
Despite  lower  incomes  in  white-collar  jobs  compared  to  blue- 
collar  jobs  in  industry,  some  Nikkei-Brazilians  prefer  to 
take  office  jobs  because  they  have  higher  social  status. 

Working  Hours  and  Wages 


Since  Nikkei  Brazilians  are  legal  workers  in  Japan, 
they  are  protected  by  the  same  labor  laws  as  the  Japanese 
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people  (Kajita  1990:13).  Holidays  and  days  off  for  Nikkei- 
Brazilians  are  the  same  as  for  Japanese:  14  national 
holidays  per  year  and  one  day  a week,  often  Sunday.  Some 
companies  observe  a five-day  work  week. 

The  legal  working  hours  are  8 hours  per  day  and  40 
hours  per  week.  Overtime  and  attendance  on  days  off  and 
national  holidays  are  paid  at  a higher  rate,  up  to  25%  and 
more  (Ministry  of  Justice,  Japan  1990:18).  Since  the 
dominant  purpose  of  "dekassegui"  is  to  earn  money  quickly, 
many  Nikkei-Brazilians  work  overtime;  some  take  on  night  or 
overnight  shifts.  Prior  to  1992,  two  hours  overtime  per  day 
was  often  seen  as  normal  (Ministry  of  Justice  1990:18). 

Most  Nikkei-Brazilians  are  temporary  contract  workers. 
They  receive  wages  once  a month  according  to  the  Japanese 
custom.  Wage  rates  differ  by  gender,  age,  and  type  of  job. 
Education  and  job  experience  in  Brazil  are  ignored  (Yamanaka 
and  Koga  1996:62) . in  the  manufacturing  sector,  where  many 
Nikkei-Brazilians  work,  the  average  hourly  wage  for  men  aged 
18  to  54  is  1,200  yen  ($12).  Younger  and  older  men  and 
working-age  women  make  20%  to  30%  less  (900  yen-$9)  even 
when  working  the  same  jobs  as  the  working-age  men.  Senior 
women  are  paid  less  than  working-age  women  (Linger  1996:8). 
"Helpers"  are  paid  14,000  yen  ($140)  per  day.  All  "helpers" 
are  women  who  receive  the  same  wage  regardless  of  age 
(Yamanaka  and  Koga  1996:62). 
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According  to  a study  by  Yamanaka  and  Koga  (1996:63), 
the  average  monthly  wage  for  working-age  men  in  factory 
industries  between  1990  and  1995  was  as  much  as  350,000  yen 
($3,500).  Wages  were  up  to  234,000  yen  ($2,340)  in  the 
service  industry.  Women  between  18  and  54  in  the 
manufacturing  sector  earn  up  to  208,000  ($2,080)  a month, 
whereas  women  working  as  "helpers"  receive  364,000  yen 
($3,640) . 

Prior  to  1992  when  the  Japanese  enjoyed  an  economic 
boom,  the  wages  that  Nikkei-Brazilians  received  were  often 
higher  than  salaries  for  Japanese  employees.  However,  they 
worked  longer  overtime  and  on  days  off;  and  social  benefit 
fees  such  as  medical  insurance  were  not  paid  to  the 
immigrants.  Moreover,  they  frequently  did  not  receive 
bonuses  twice  a year,  which  is  customarily  calculated  as 
part  of  the  annual  income  for  Japanese.  Thus,  it  can  be 
said  that  the  total  income  for  Nikkei-Brazilians  and 
Japanese  were  quite  likely  equivalent  (Ishi  1995a:l41). 

After  the  Japanese  market  declined  in  1992,  hourly 
wages  for  migrant  workers  were  often  cut  by  10%,  and  less 
overtime  was  available.  As  a result,  Nikkei-Brazilians'  pay 
also  decreased  (Yamanaka  and  Koga  1996:63;  Ishi  1995a:142). 
In  addition,  living  costs  in  Japan  are  high.  The 
unfavorable  exchange  rates  between  the  yen  and  the  dollar 
and  a dollar  and  a real  (the  Brazilian  currency),  do  not 
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allow  the  immigrants  to  benefit  as  much  as  they  used  to  do. 
In  Japan,  however,  Nikkei-Brazilians  are  still  able  to  earn 
much  more  money  than  they  can  in  Brazil — probably  ten  times 
what  one  can  make  in  a good  job  in  Brazil  (Yamanaka  and  Koga 
1996:63).  Hence,  the  continued  differential  in  level  of 
income  between  Brazil  and  Japan  is  a strong  motivation  to 
migrate  (Linger  1996:8). 

Living  Conditions 


Savings 

The  typical  purpose  of  savings  for  Nikkei-Brazilians  is 
to  purchase  a house,  real  estate,  cars  and  to  begin  a 
business  in  Brazil  (HICE  1996:3;  Linger  1996:10;  Yamanaka 
and  Koga  1996:61;  Ishikawa  and  Kawahara  1995:121-122;  Mori 
1995:499).  According  to  Yamanaka  and  Koga  (1996:63), 
Nikkei-Brazilians  can  typically  save  $20,000  to  $40,000  in 
two  to  three  years.  The  amount  remitted  from  Japan  to 
Brazil  was  2 billion  in  1994  (Asahi  Shinbun  cited  in 
Watanabe  and  Ishi  1995:618). 

Savings  from  working  in  Japan  are  used  by  those  who 
have  stable  professions,  such  as  doctors,  dentists, 
engineers,  accountants,  and  lawyers,  to  open  their  own 
clinics  and  offices  in  Brazil.  Thus,  "dekassegui"  is 
reinforcing  the  foundation  of  their  social  status  in  Brazil 
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(Yamanaka  and  Koga  1996:61).  On  the  other  hand,  even  since 
hyperinflation  stopped  in  1994,  the  Brazilian  economy  still 
does  not  favor  unskilled  white-collar  workers,  and  decent 
jobs  that  satisfy  both  the  pride  formed  by  advanced 
education  and  the  economic  needs  of  the  middle  class  are  not 
yet  widely  available  in  Brazil  (Margolis  1997:11).  Although 
many  "dekassegui"  migrants  buy  houses,  real  estate,  and  cars 
in  Brazil,  the  savings  they  bring  back  home  are  not  enough 
to  start  a new  business  in  an  uncertain  economy  for  those 
without  special  skills  (Yamanaka  and  Koga  1996:6;  Mori 
1995:534) . 

Some  Nikkei-Brazilians  are  forced  to  stay  longer  in 
Japan  than  they  anticipated  due  to  the  economic  recession  in 
Japan  since  1992.  Some  opt  for  "yo-yo"  migration  (Ike  1995: 
66;  Mori  1995:533).  Thus,  some  business  men  in  Brazil  are 
afraid  to  employ  Nikkei-Brazilians  because  they  may  soon 
quit  working  to  return  to  Japan  (Linger  1996:11). 

Return  Plans 

In  the  data  of  this  study,  nearly  40%  of  the 
respondents  wrote  that  they  were  not  certain  when  they  would 
return  to  Brazil,  while  over  40%  had  a plan  when  they  would 
leave  Japan.  Yet,  it  is  typical  for  immigrants  to  retain  an 
"intention  of  returning  home"  in  their  minds,  but  the  day 
when  they  actually  leave  the  host  country  is  always  changing 
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(King,  Strachan,  and  Mortimer  1983:20).  Although  43%  of 
those  who  responded  to  my  questionnaire  stated  that  they 
would  be  returning  in  a certain  period,  they  may  change 
their  plans  and  stay  longer. 

Those  who  planned  to  return  to  Brazil  in  one  to  three 
years  made  up  the  highest  number  (26%)  among  those  who 
specified  a certain  period.  Only  3%  of  my  respondents 
planned  on  staying  in  Japan  longer  than  four  years.  Those 
who  answered  "Other"  (15%)  indicated  that  they  would  like  to 
stay  in  Japan  permanently. 

Cities 

Although  Nikkei-Brazilians  are  distributed  in  all 
prefectures  in  Japan,  they  are  concentrated  in  such 
prefectures  as  Aichi,  Shizuoka,  Kanagawa,  Saitama,  and 
Gunnma  between  Kita  Kanto  (a  northern  region  next  to  Tokyo) 
and  Nagoya  (one  of  the  largest  cities  in  Japan  facing  the 
Pacific  Ocean  (Justice  of  Ministry,  Japan  1996a : appendix  1) . 
These  five  areas  have  51%  of  the  176,500  Brazilians  residing 
in  Japan  (Ministry  of  Justice,  Japan  1996b:2) . 

"Dekassegui"  reduced  the  serious  labor  shortages  in  the 
3K  industries  such  as  construction,  manufacturing, 
agriculture,  and  service,  which  are  undesirable  for 
Japanese.  Among  those  industries,  Nikkei-Brazilians  are 
employed  particularly  on  assembly  lines  and  in  machinery 
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operation  in  middle  and  small-size  subcontracting  factories 
of  automobile  and  home  electronics  companies.  Cities  such 
as  Toyota,  Toyohashi,  Hamamatsu,  Ohta,  and  Ohizumi  have 
thousands  of  subcontractors  producing  parts  for  cars, 
motorcycles,  TVs,  VCRs,  computers,  and  stereos  for  big 
companies  such  as  Toyota,  Yamaha,  Susuki,  Honda,  Nissan, 
Sony,  and  Sanyo  (Kajita  1994:149). 

Some  cities  in  Aichi,  Shizuoka,  Kanagawa,  and  Gunnma 
prefectures  have  begun  to  provide  support  services  for  the 
Nikkei-Brazilians . One  of  the  strong  attractions  of  these 
cities  for  Nikkei-Brazilians  is  that  Portuguese- Japanese 
bilinguals  work  for  immigrants  (Ishikawa  1995:181-182). 

Some  bilinguals  are  directly  employed  by  local  governments 
whereas  others  are  supported  by  non-profit  associations  of 
Nikkei- jin  in  Japan.  Those  local  government  bilinguals 
provide  administrative  services  and  social  consultation 
alongside  Japanese  local  governmental  officers.  In  addition 
to  the  direct  service  to  Nikkei-Brazilians,  these  bilingual 
employees  can  assist  them  by  providing  bilingual  signs  and 
information  in  the  local  government  offices  and  by 
translating  brochures  regarding  Japanese  laws,  customs,  and 
social  security  into  Portuguese  for  publication.  They  offer 
national  administrative  information  such  as  alien 
registration,  school  enrollment  for  children,  and  government 
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health  insurance  as  well  as  emergency  telephone  numbers  of 
the  police,  the  fire  station,  and  the  ambulance. 

Information  about  social  rules  for  everyday  living  is 
needed  to  prevent  social  tension  from  arising  between  the 
immigrants  and  local  residents.  For  instance,  garbage 
collection  rules  are  often  complicated,  and  it  becomes  a 
problem  even  among  Japanese.  Thus,  Nikkei-Brazilians  who  do 
not  understand  Japanese  appreciate  the  information  written 
in  Portuguese  that  explains  what  kind  of  garbage  can  be  put 
in  the  public  garbage  place  and  on  what  day  of  the  week  or 
month . 

As  a result  of  limited  access  to  local  rules,  problems 
of  daily  life  driven  by  different  customs  between  Brazil  and 
Japan  are  often  a source  of  tension  between  Nikkei- 
Brazilians  and  Japanese  in  neighborhoods.  Thus,  provision 
of  bilingual  services  by  the  local  government  is  necessary 
for  the  immigrants  to  live  harmoniously  with  the  Japanese 
(Ishikawa  1995:181). 

Some  cities,  such  as  Ohizumi,  Hamamatsu,  Shizuoka,  and 
Nagoya  with  larger  Nikkei-Brazilian  populations,  have 
Portuguese-speaking  instructors  in  elementary  and  junior 
high  schools.  They  provide  special  supplemental  classes  for 
Brazilian  children  who  cannot  follow  school  work  in  Japanese 
and  also  help  them  learn  Japanese.  Since  the  financial 
burden  of  bilingual  education  is  considerable  for  a local 
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government,  not  all  schools  can  offer  bilingual  classes.  As 
a result,  Nikkei-Brazilians  who  have  children  tend  to  find 
jobs  in  those  cities  which  have  bilingual  programs.  This 
has  contributed  to  their  concentration  in  some  particular 
cities  (Kajita  1994:151-152). 

Businesses  for  Nikkei-Brazilians 

As  an  outgrowth  of  the  Nikkei-Brazilian  population 
concentration,  businesses  targeting  them  as  customers  have 
opened,  and  social  networks  have  developed.  According  to  my 
interviewees,  selling  Brazilian  food,  goods,  videos,  and 
newspapers  from  trucks  at  lunch  time,  after  work,  and  on 
weekends  has  become  popular  even  in  small  local  areas  where 
the  Nikkei-Brazilian  population  is  not  large.  Such 
merchandise  is  also  available  at  some  Japanese  grocery  and 
liquor  stores  in  areas  where  the  immigrants  live. 

Brazilian  restaurants  have  opened  in  cities  other  than 
Nagoya,  Toyota,  Hamamatsu,  and  Ohizumi  where  the  population 
is  large.  Some  restaurants  provide  take  home  lunch  boxes 
and  catering  services  (Ishi  1995:244).  Sixty  percent  of  my 
respondents  stated  that  they  often  go  to  a Brazilian 
restaurant;  singles  go  to  restaurants  more  often  than 
married  couples  who  tend  to  cook  Brazilian  food  at  home. 

Brazilian  grocery  stores  sell  not  only  imported 
Brazilian  food  but  also  Brazilian  style  home-made  sausage. 
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bread,  and  pastry.  They  also  carry  clothes  made  in  Brazil 
including  underwear  and  bathing  suits.  Brazilian  cosmetics, 
shampoo,  video  rentals,  comics,  magazines,  and  newspapers 
are  available.  All  Brazilian  grocery  stores  and  restaurants 
I visited  in  Ohizumi,  Hiratsuka,  Hamamatsu,  Toyohashi,  and 
Toyota  carried  rental-video  tapes  of  "telenovelas", 

Brazilian  TV  soap  operas.  While  over  60%  of  my  sample  enjoy 
watching  Brazilian  videos,  more  than  70%  of  them  also  watch 
Japanese  TV  programs,  especially  variety  shows,  comedy  TV 
series,  and  sports. 

Expensive  consumer  goods  such  as  cars,  computers, 
stereo  systems,  TVs,  VCRs,  and  video  cameras  have  attracted 
young  single  Nikkei-Brazilians  who  do  not  need  to  save  or 
send  money  to  Brazil  (Mori  1995:527).  Families  with  small 
children  are  also  interested  in  purchasing  family  cars  (Ishi 
1995:275).  Despite  the  extremely  high  prices  of  goods  in 
Japan,  a variety  of  things  are  affordable  for  immigrants  as 
long  as  they  work.  My  research  found  that  over  80%  of  the 
respondents  were  satisfied  with  their  lives  in  Japan.  This 
response  was  predominantly  derived  from  material 
satisfaction  as  well  as  security  provided  by  a far  lower 
crime  rate  in  Japan  than  in  Brazil.  Many  of  my  respondents 
whom  I visited  at  home  had  newer  models  of  electrical  goods 
such  as  a telephone  with  a fax  and  answering  functions. 
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stereo  systems,  a CD  player,  a TV,  and  a VCR.  Some  have 
late  model  cars. 

Providing  these  expensive  durable  consumer  goods  to 
Nikkei-Brazilians  has  increased  opportunities  for  Portuguese 
speaking  employees  in  retail  shops.  In  Ohizumi,  a shopping 
center  established  in  1995  is  operated  by  shop  owners  who 
are  Nikkei-Brazilians  who  started  their  new  business  after 
having  worked  as  factory  laborers.  The  shopping  center  is 
located  above  a supermarket,  smaller  than  the  typical 
grocery  store  seen  in  Florida  in  the  United  States.  Shops 
such  as  butchers,  food  corners,  watches,  stereos,  cameras, 
jewelry,  clothes,  books,  magazines  and  comics,  and  videos 
are  included.  Although  many  Nikkei-Brazilians  cannot  get 
credit  cards  issued  by  Japanese  banks  and  credit  companies, 
they  can  buy  expensive  items  on  an  installment  plan  in  those 
shops  in  the  shopping  center. 

Expansion  of  "dekassegui"  businesses  has  produced 
opportunities  for  some  Nikkei-Brazilians  to  become  self- 
employed  business  owners  in  Japan.  Some  are  managers  in 
restaurants  and  shops  owned  by  Japanese.  Unskilled  white- 
collar  jobs  such  as  translators,  office  clerks,  and 
salespersons  are  also  available,  although  the  income  is 
often  less  than  that  for  factory  workers  as  described 
previously  in  this  chapter.  All  these  changes  have  produced 
new  class  differences  among  Nikkei-Brazilians  in  Japan  based 
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on  occupation,  in  addition  to  Japanese  language  speaking 
ability. 

Mass  Media  and  Telecommunication 

Although  they  ceased  operation  in  1993,  three  FM  radio 
programs  featuring  popular  Nikkei-Brazilian  singers  aired  in 
Aichi,  Shizuoka,  and  Gunnma  from  1991.  Even  now,  some  FM 
stations  broadcast  information  in  Portuguese  occasionally, 
and  satellite  TV  from  Brazil  has  been  available  since  fall 
1996  (Ishi  1995b:265) . 

Portuguese  language  newspapers  published  in  Japan  are 
important  news  sources  for  Nikkei-Brazilians . More  than  90% 
of  my  sample  regularly  read  Portuguese  newspapers  and 
magazines.  While  they  read  the  latest  news  regarding  Brazil 
in  those  newspapers,  they  also  collect  information  about  job 
opportunities  and  daily  life  in  Japan.  Four  such  newspapers 
published  weekly  are  available.  Their  total  circulation  is 
about  90,000  (Ishi  1995b:263-265) . 

The  telecommunication  industry  is  one  of  the  most 
rapidly  developing  businesses  attributed  to  the  "dekassegui" 
boom.  Nikkei-Brazilians  are  the  best  customers  of 
international  telephone  companies.  These  companies  rent 
telephones  and  lines.  To  compete  with  rival  companies,  they 
often  offer  special  discounts  for  international  calls  and 
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free  visa  extension  services  for  immigrants  (Kajita 
1994:159) . 

Telecommunication  prevents  immigrants  from  isolation  in 
the  host  society.  The  social  networks  of  their  family  and 
friends  left  behind  in  Brazil  are  maintained  by  telephone, 
as  are  those  new  networks  formed  in  Japan.  They  exchange 
news  of  each  other,  information  about  better  jobs,  and 
business  opportunities.  The  telephone  supports  immigrants' 
networks.  Approximately  90%  of  my  respondents  regularly 
communicate  with  their  families  in  Brazil.  Thirty  percent 
call  Brazil  once  a month  followed  by  15%  who  contact  their 
families  and  friends  once  every  two  weeks. 

In  Japan,  no  ethnic  communities  are  formed;  there  is  no 
"Brazilian  town"  which  includes  landmarks  such  as  an  ethnic 
community  center,  school,  and  church  in  addition  to 
residential  buildings.  Even  in  places  such  as  Ohizumi, 
Hamamatsu,  and  Toyota  where  their  population  is 
concentrated,  if  one  were  not  aware  of  the  presence  of 
Nikkei-Brazilians,  one  would  not  notice  them  residing  in 
those  areas  on  weekdays.  Some  may  find  Brazilian  flags  on 
the  windows  of  some  stores;  otherwise  the  cities  are  just 
general  medium  and  small  scale  local  cities  in  Japan.  If 
people  visit  those  cities  on  Sunday  afternoons,  however,  and 
stand  by  railroad  stations  and  downtown  shopping  areas,  they 
will  notice  many  Nikkei-Brazilians,  who  look  like  Japanese 
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but  who  are  not  speaking  Japanese,  spending  their  days  off 
with  their  families  and  friends. 


CHAPTER  V 

ETHNICITY  OF  NIKKEI -BRAZILIANS  IN  JAPAN 

This  chapter  will  explore  whether  Nikkei-Brazilian 
( Japanese-Brazilian)  ethnicity  is  formed  in  Japan.  The  data 
results  regarding  ethnic  self-identity  of  Nikkei-Brazilians 
in  Brazil  and  in  Japan  will  be  examined. 

Social  Issues 


Language 

Language  is  always  a tremendous  obstacle  between  people 
who  are  raised  in  different  cultures.  It  is  one  of  the 
biggest  barriers  between  Nikkei-Brazilians  whose  first 
language  is  Portuguese  and  native-born  Japanese  who  speak 
Japanese.  Few  Nisei  (the  second  generation  of  Japanese 
emigrants)  and  Sansei  (the  third  generation  of  Japanese 
emigrants)  can  read  Japanese  well  and  so  are  easily  cheated 
by  job  brokers.  In  the  past,  a typical  problem  that  Nikkei- 
Brazilians  encountered  was  that  the  contracts  they  signed 
were  written  in  Japanese  and  did  not  contain  what  they  were 
orally  told  by  job  brokers  in  Brazil.  Japan's  regulation  of 
job  brokers  increased  after  1990  when  the  Nisei  and  Sansei 
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population  became  larger  than  that  of  the  Issei  (the  first 
generation  of  Japanese  emigrants) , who  could  read  and  write 
Japanese . 

Discrepancies  were  frequent  regarding  wages,  job 
conditions,  housing,  places  of  work,  and  the  job  managing 
fee  to  be  deducted  from  their  income.  When  the  immigrants 
discovered  these  discrepancies,  it  was  usually  too  late  to 
cancel  the  contract.  Since  many  Nikkei-Brazilians  had  poor 
Japanese  language  skills,  they  often  could  not  obtain  legal 
support.  Instead  they  simply  submitted  to  the  exploitation. 
As  a result,  Nikkei-Brazilians  became  distrustful  of  job 
brokers  and  developed  a negative  image  of  all  Japanese 
because  the  brokers  were  usually  the  first  native  Japanese 
whom  the  immigrants  met  in  Japan.  Although  public  concern 
over  the  exploitation  of  the  Nikkei-Brazilians  minimized  the 
occurrence  of  these  incidents,  they  still  retained  their 
distrust  of  the  Japanese  in  general. 

Reading  and  writing  skills  are  crucial  to  work  at  a 
skilled  white-collar  job.  Some  of  my  interviewees  who 
worked  as  salesmen  told  me  that  the  companies  for  which  they 
worked  did  not  "trust"  them  because  they  could  neither  read 
nor  write  contract  documents.  Insufficient  language  skills 
prevent  them  from  being  promoted  to  managers.  These  Nikkei- 
Brazilians  claimed  that  they  would  end  up  only  as  salesmen 
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despite  working  hard.  Thus,  they  said  that  they  would  not 
remain  in  Japan  for  too  long. 

The  working  environment  for  many  Nikkei-Brazilians  is 
often  dangerous  (Linger  1996:9).  Insufficiently  written 
bilingual  instructions  for  machine  operation  and  poor  verbal 
communication  between  Nikkei-Brazilians  and  Japanese  workers 
often  result  in  injury  caused  by  accidents  (Ishi  1995a: 145- 
146) . Since  medical  insurance  costs  employers  more,  workers 
get  paid  less,  and  Nikkei-Brazilians  are  often  not  willing 
to  buy  insurance.  Refusal  to  purchase  medical  insurance  by 
employers  and  immigrants  themselves  makes  these  accidents 
troublesome.  The  financial  burden  of  hospitals  and  local 
governments  caused  by  Nikkei-Brazilians  who  do  not  pay  for 
medical  treatment  increases  the  negative  public  opinion  of 
them  among  the  Japanese  (Ishikawa  1995:167). 

/ Nisei  and  Sansei's  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  Japanese 
language  and  their  Japanese  co-workers'  illiteracy  in 
Portuguese  keep  the  two  groups  separate.  Nikkei-Brazilians 
who  work  in  relatively  big  companies  have  many  compatriots 
in  the  workplace.  Section  leaders  are  often  selected  from 
among  those  whose  command  of  Japanese  is  good.  Those 
Japanese-speaking  Brazilians  give  job  assignments  to  non- 
Japanese-speaking  Brazilians  and  the  former  work  as 
translators.  Hence,  Nikkei-Brazilians  do  not  need  to  learn 
Japanese  to  communicate  with  their  Japanese  co-workers. 
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They  take  lunch  with  their  compatriot  co-workers  and  have 
few  or  no  Japanese  friends.  In  general,  they  have  little 
motivation  to  learn  Japanese. 

The  experience  of  Nikkei-Brazilians  working  with  few 
Brazilian  co-workers  is  different  from  that  of  those  working 
with  many  of  their  compatriots.  Two  typical  models  of 
working  environments  were  mentioned  by  the  interviewees. 

One  was  that  Nikkei-Brazilians  were  treated  very  well  and 
they  became  close  to  their  Japanese  co-workers  in  spite  of 
the  language  barrier.  In  this  case,  Nikkei-Brazilians  were 
encouraged  to  study  the  Japanese  language  and  enjoyed 
working  with  Japanese. 

In  the  second  model,  the  immigrants  are  ignored  by 
their  Japanese  co-workers.  The  Japanese  workers  taught  them 
very  little  about  their  jobs  and  hardly  talked  to  them. 

Thus,  Nikkei-Brazilians  felt  isolated,  became  disappointed 
with  the  Japanese,  and  the  negative  image  that  they  had  of 
all  Japanese  people,  which  was  already  established  by  their 
exploitation  by  job  brokers,  was  reinforced.  Forty-four 
percent  of  those  interviewed  reported  experiencing 
discrimination  in  the  workplace,  while  52.2%  reported  no 
discrimination . 

With  the  exception  of  some  minority  groups  in  Japan, 
Japanese  is  spoken  as  the  first  tongue  only  by  Japanese 
living  in  Japan.  In  comparison  to  such  other  languages  as 
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English  and  Spanish  that  are  the  first  languages  for  a 
variety  of  ethnic  groups  in  different  nation-states, 

Japanese  is  not  officially  spoken  outside  of  Japan.  As  a 
result,  Japanese  ancestry  and  the  Japanese  language  are 
inseparable.  In  other  words,  if  people  are  Japanese,  they 
speak  Japanese;  if  they  do  not  speak  Japanese,  they  are  not 
Japanese.  Prior  to  the  "dekassegui"  boon,  people  who  spoke 
little  Japanese  were  always  foreigners  whose  physical 
appearances  were  different  from  the  Japanese.  Since 
Japanese  expected  Nisei  and  Sansei  to  speak  Japanese 
fluently  because  they  were  of  Japanese  descent  and  had  the 
same  physical  traits,  they  were  surprised  and  disappointed 
to  find  Nisei  and  Sansei  who  hardly  knew  the  language 
(Kajita  1994:165). 

This  study  found  that  Nikkei-Brazilians  felt  looked 
down  upon  because  of  their  poor  language  skills  in  Japanese. 
Nisei  and  Sansei  who  understood  spoken  Japanese,  but  could 
not  speak  it  themselves,  knew  what  the  Japanese  said  about 
them  behind  their  backs.  As  a result,  they  criticized  the 
Japanese  as  being  dishonest  and  two-faced.  This  made  the 
immigrants  distance  themselves  from  Japanese. 

On  the  other  hand,  non-Nikkei-Brazilians  are  not 
expected  to  speak  Japanese  well.  That  is,  they  are 
encouraged  to  learn  Japanese,  rather  than  being  criticized 
for  making  mistakes.  My  interviewees  who  have  non-Nikkei- 
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spouses  answered  that  their  non-Nikkei  husbands  and  wives 
enjoy  learning  Japanese  more  than  they  do.  In  one  instance, 
a non-Nikkei-husband  became  a better  Japanese  speaker  than 
his  Sansei  wife  and  her  Nikkei-family  members,  all  of  whom 
had  immigrated  to  Japan  at  the  same  time. 

Because  language  changes  over  time,  bilingual  Nikkei- 
Japanese,  as  well  as  those  who  only  speak  a little  Japanese, 
are  often  discouraged  from  speaking  Japanese.  The  Japanese 
vocabulary  that  Nisei  and  Sansei  use  is  the  one  their 
grandparents  or  parents  brought  to  Brazil  decades  ago  when 
they  emigrated  from  Japan.  Thus,  the  vocabulary  that  the 
immigrants  use  is  sometimes  not  as  contemporary  as  that  used 
today,  and  they  may  sometimes  be  laughed  at  by  the  Japanese 
because  of  the  old-fashioned  words  they  use.  Some  younger 
Japanese  may  not  even  recognize  many  of  the  words  that  used 
to  be  common. 

Vocabulary  is  not  the  only  language  factor  that  causes 
the  Portuguese-Japanese  speakers  to  hesitate  to  speak 
Japanese  with  the  natives.  Complicated  polite  and  honorific 
forms  have  been  developed  in  the  Japanese  language  to  the 
extent  that  it  is  difficult  even  for  native-born  Japanese  to 
master  those  forms  correctly.  It  is  even  harder  for  Nisei 
and  Sansei  who  learned  the  language  mainly  from  casual 
conversation  at  home.  In  a Japanese  social  context,  those 
who  are  older  or  higher  in  social  status  are  expected  to  be 
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addressed  in  a polite  manner.  Thus,  when  the  Nikkei- 
Brazilians  cannot  use  the  polite  forms,  these  Japanese  are 
uncomfortable  and  think  that  the  Nikkei-Brazilians  are 
either  ill-mannered  or  do  not  know  how  to  speak  Japanese. 
Meanwhile,  when  Nisei  and  Sansei  are  told  that  their 
Japanese  is  not  proper,  they  again  feel  a distance  between 
the  Japanese  and  themselves,  reinforcing  the  idea  that  they 
are  Brazilians  and  not  Japanese. 

Social  Behavior 

In  the  workplace.  The  social  behavior  of  Nikkei- 
Brazilians  and  Japanese  represent  two  very  distinctive 
cultures  into  which  these  two  groups  have  been  socialized. 
Prior  to  the  "dekassegui"  boom  in  1990,  the  majority  of 
immigrants  from  Brazil  were  Issei  who  had  retained  the 
Japanese  language  and  culture.  Their  " Japaneseness, " in 
regard  to  language  and  behavior,  was  highly  appreciated  by 
their  employers  (Ike  1995:41-42;  Mori  1995:520-521).  Since 
1990,  the  dominant  group  immigrating  to  Japan  has  changed 
from  Issei  to  Nisei  and  Sansei  who  were  born  and  raised  as 
Brazilians  rather  than  Japanese  (Linger  1996:4).  Hence,  the 
mass  of  Nikkei-Brazilians  who  immigrated  to  Japan  after  1990 
were  much  different  than  what  Japanese  employers  had 
expected. 
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The  most  common  serious  problem  is  frequent  job 
changes.  Higher  wages  entice  workers  to  switch  workplaces 
without  regard  to  what  the  Japanese  perceive  as  their  social 
duty  (Watanabe  1995b:78,  81).  They  often  leave  their 
workplace  without  advance  notice  and  sometimes  flee  by  night 
(Ishi  1995a:148).  In  Japan,  it  is  a virtue  to  work  for  only 
one  company  until  retirement,  or  for  at  least  as  long  as 
possible . 

Companies  in  Japan,  especially  middle  and  small-scale 
ones,  are  thought  of  as  families;  an  owner  or  a president  is 
considered  to  be  a father  and  employees  are  his  or  her 
children.  The  traditional  Confucian  patriarchal  value  is 
still  retained  in  the  structure  of  these  companies  today. 
Therefore,  a family-like  relationship  involving  more  than 
money  is  often  appreciated  by  both  owners  and  employees, 
whether  one  perceives  it  as  a disguise  for  exploitation  or 
as  genuine  affection. 

Honest  companies  spend  much  money  to  hire  Nikkei- 
Brazilians,  and  they  pay  additional  sums  to  provide 
compensatory  benefits  such  as  dormitories,  household 
equipment,  health  care,  bilingual  office  workers,  and 
administrative  assistance  with  visa  renewal  and  school 
entrance  for  their  children  (Watanabe  1995b:80).  For 
Nikkei-Brazilians,  higher  wages  are  more  important  than 
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these  benefits.  They  exchange  job  information  with  their 
friends  and  switch  jobs  if  a better  one  is  found. 

It  is  not  wrong  to  change  jobs  often  to  earn  more  money 
in  Brazil,  but  it  is  in  Japan.  Since  company  loyalty  is 
respected  in  Japan,  Nikkei-Brazilians  are  blamed  for  being 
mercenary,  and  employers  may  feel  like  they  have  been 
cheated.  They  believe  that  Nikkei-Brazilians  do  not 
appreciate  their  employers'  special  attention  and  do  not 
feel  their  social  duty  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Japanese 
(Watanabe  1995b:80). 

This  study  found  that  a further  source  of  trouble 
between  Nikkei-Brazilians  and  Japanese  is  caused  by 
differing  customs  and  viewpoints  toward  labor.  For  example, 
in  Japan,  older  personnel  in  companies  expect  younger  ones 
to  respect  them  regardless  of  their  job  skill;  in  Brazil 
capability  is  more  important  than  age.  The  Japanese  value 
being  punctual,  keeping  promises,  and  taking  responsibility 
for  their  jobs,  but  people  raised  in  Brazil  do  not  have 
these  same  values.  Although  these  values  may  be  retained  as 
Japanese  "ethnic"  culture  among  Nikkei-Brazilians  in  Brazil, 
the  expected  degree  of  norms  are  different  in  the  Japanese 
social  context. 

Since  the  Japanese  value  those  who  know  what  is 
expected  of  them  and  can  act  without  supervision,  they  are 
frustrated  by  Nikkei-Brazilians  who  do  nothing  until  they 
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are  told  what  to  do.  Team-oriented  work  assignments  and 
responsibilities,  which  are  common  in  the  Japanese  factory 
production  management,  are  hard  for  Nikkei-Brazilians  to 
understand.  They  have  a tendency  to  perform  at  their  own 
pace,  which  often  breaks  the  harmony  within  a team  (Watanabe 
1995b : 82 ) . 

Work  breaks  are  different  in  Japan.  Workers  typically 
take  a 50-minute  lunch  hour  (instead  of  the  customary  2 
hours  in  Brazil) , one  5-minute  break  each  in  the  morning  and 
in  the  afternoon,  and  a 10-minute  break  before  overtime. 
Talking  in  private  conversation,  going  to  the  rest  room,  or 
leaving  a job  position  for  drinking  water  are  not  allowed 
while  on  duty,  and  employees  are  expected  to  have  serious 
faces  while  working  (Ishi  1995a:144). 

Some  respondents  in  my  survey  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  Japanese  are  like  robots  and  slaves.  This  response 
may  be  attributed  to  these  working  traditions.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  Nikkei-Brazilians  responded  that  they  valued 
certain  Japanese  traditions  as  worthy  such  as  being  punctual 
and  working  hard.  Some  interviewees  said  that  their  morals 
and  working  norms  are  closer  to  native-born  Japanese  than  to 
Brazilians;  therefore,  they  are  more  comfortable  working  in 
Japan . 

In  contrast,  some  interviewees  and  respondents  to  the 
questionnaire  who  believed  that  the  Japanese  worked  hard  and 
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who  wanted  to  learn  how  Japan  developed  its  economy  were 
surprised  at  the  lazy  native  co-workers  who  tried  to  loaf  on 
the  job.  Table  5-1  shows  how  Nikkei-Brazilians  rate  their 
jobs  and  their  Japanese  co-workers. 

Table  5-1 

Opinions  about  Jobs  and  Japanese  Co-Workers 


N=159 


(% 

) Positive 

( % ) Negative 

( % ) Other 

( % ) NA 

Jobs 

80.5 

11.9 

5.0 

2.5 

Co-Workers 

69.2 

15.7 

11.3 

3.8 

Nearly 

70%  of  the 

respondents 

for  this  survey  were 

blue-collar 

workers . 

Close  to  12% 

answered  that 

their  jobs 

were  bad,  shameful,  tough,  dangerous,  or  unhealthy,  but  80% 
evaluated  their  jobs  positively.  Some  who  positively 
evaluated  their  current  Japanese  co-workers  stated  that  they 
had  not  had  good  relationships  with  their  former  Japanese 
co-workers . 

In  society.  According  to  Daniel  Linger  (1996:6; 
1997:13-15),  the  social  lives  of  Nikkei-Brazilians  and 
Japanese  are  separate.  He  claims  that  their  relationship  is 
one  of  "peaceful  coexistence"  that  is  nevertheless  "rife 
with  misunderstandings  and  cultural  clashes."  These  social 
tensions  are  derived  from  the  differences  between  the  two 
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groups  in  language,  customs,  morals,  and  behavior,  as  well 
as  attitudes  expressed  in  the  workplace. 

Some  Nikkei-Brazilians  live  by  themselves,  while  others 
live  with  family  members,  friends,  or  other  Nikkei-Brazilian 
co-workers.  Since  many  Japanese  landlords  do  not  directly 
lease  their  houses  and  apartments  to  migrant  workers,  many 
of  them  live  in  houses  or  apartments  provided  as  company 
dormitories  by  their  employers.  Therefore,  in  a 
neighborhood,  those  houses  and  apartments  seem  to  be 
"Nikkei-Brazilian  Only",  and  Japanese  distance  themselves 
from  those  buildings.  The  refusal  to  rent  houses  to  Nikkei- 
Brazilians  is  one  of  the  most  critical  areas  of 
discrimination  by  the  Japanese  (Watanabe  1995b: 75) . Almost 
all  of  my  interviewees  mentioned  this  issue  as  an  example  of 
discrimination,  whether  or  not  it  was  part  of  their  own 
experience . 

Since  they  generally  commute  from  their  houses  to  work 
via  their  employers'  van  or  car,  and  work  until  late,  their 
presence  in  a neighborhood  is  almost  unnoticed.  They  seldom 
participate  in  voluntary  community  work  (Kajita  1994:99). 

In  addition,  not  only  are  they  often  too  exhausted  to  go  out 
on  their  days  off  (Linger  1996:10),  they  also  avoid  going 
out  to  save  as  much  money  as  possible  (Yamanaka  and  Koga 
1996:63).  As  a result,  they  have  fewer  opportunities  to 
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meet  other  Japanese,  and  their  social  interaction  are 
frequently  limited  to  their  Nikkei-Brazilian  friends. 

When  Nikkei-Brazilians  encounter  Japanese  people,  both 
groups  seem  unwilling  to  interact  with  each  other.  Linger 
(1996:6)  reported  in  his  study  that  Nikkei-Brazilians  and 
Japanese  neighbors  living  next  door  to  each  other  do  not 
exchange  more  than  formal  greetings.  He  accounts  for  this 
as  due  to  the  language  barrier  and  cultural  differences. 

Many  Nikkei-Brazilians  speak  insufficient  Japanese  and  very 
few  Japanese  people  speak  Portuguese.  Thus,  communication 
is  difficult.  Moreover,  the  norm  of  social  interaction 
within  Brazilian  culture  is  casual,  whereas  it  is  extremely 
formal  in  Japan  (Weisman  1991:A16).  In  Japan,  people  do  not 
begin  talking  to  people  they  do  not  know  unless  they  are 
introduced  by  someone  who  knows  both  of  them.  Therefore, 
Japanese  do  not  talk  to  strangers  in  trains,  buses,  and 
subways.  Yet,  according  to  my  interviewees,  this  often 
happens  in  Brazil. 

Even  when  the  Nikkei-Brazilians  become  good  friends 
with  native  co-workers,  they  are  seldom  invited  to  their 
Japanese  co-workers'  homes.  Although  this  is  often  the  case 
even  among  Japanese  due  to  limited  housing  space  in  Japan, 
the  immigrants  feel  distanced  from  Japanese  friends  since  it 
is  customary  for  friends  to  visit  the  homes  of  one  another 
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in  Brazil.  Table  5-2  shows  the  number  of  "good"  Japanese 


friends  in  the 

workplace . 

Table  5-2 
Good  Japanese 

Friends  in 

the  Workplace 

N=159 

(%)Many 

(%) Some 

( % ) A few  (%)None 

( % ) NA 

7.5 

37.7 

19.5  31.4 

3.8 

Family  ties  in  Japan  are  not  as  strong  as  they  are  in 
Brazil.  Not  all  Nikkei-Brazilians  who  visited  their 
relatives  in  Japan  received  a warm  welcome  (Ishi  1995c:304). 
Some  Nisei  and  Sansei  informed  me  that  their  Japanese 
relatives  refused  to  see  them  because  they  came  to  Japan  as 
"dekassegui"  migrants.  More  than  50%  of  the  respondents  had 
not  contacted  their  Japanese  families.  Many  guarantors  of 
Nikkei-Brazilians,  required  for  obtaining  legal  visas  to 
immigrate  to  Japan,  are  job  brokers  not  Japanese  relatives. 
Many  in  my  survey  missed  their  friendships  and  family  ties 
in  Brazil  that  they  described  as  "warm"  and  "human."  In 
contrast,  they  perceived  Japanese,  and  Japanese  society,  as 
"cold."  This  perception  of  "coldness"  among  the  Japanese 
may  come  from  the  Japanese  norms  that  obligate  people  to  be 
formal  in  their  social  interactions  (Linger,  in  press:19). 

The  native  Japanese  whom  Nikkei-Brazilians  encounter 
are  different  from  those  they  were  told  about  by  their 
parents  and  grandparents.  The  Japanese  whom  Issei  remember 
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in  their  minds  are  warm  and  kind.  Many  Nisei  and  Sansei, 
therefore,  expected  the  native  Japanese  would  treat  them  as 
their  family  members.  Japanese  emigrants'  sentimental 
attachment  to  their  home  country  and  people  might  have 
misled  their  children  and  grandchildren  and  have  made  them 
disappointed  with  Japan  and  the  native  Japanese.  Images 
about  Japan  and  Japanese  that  the  respondents  for  this 
survey  had  in  Brazil  and  how  have  in  Japan  are  seen  in  Table 
5-3. 

Table  5-3 

Images  about  Japan  and  Japanese  in  Brazil  and  in  Japan 


N=159 


( % ) In  Brazil 

(%)In  Japan 

Positive 

71.7 

24.5 

Negative 

8.1 

65.4 

Other 

16.4 

5.7 

NA 

3.8 

4.4 

The  positive  image  that  the  respondents  had  in  Brazil 
is  evidenced  by  these  terms:  warm,  kind,  affectionate, 
developed,  polite,  honest,  and  hard  working.  Negative 
opinions  in  Brazil  were  expressed  as  follows:  cold,  narrow 
minded,  and  workaholics.  Many  who  responded  "Other"  had 
never  thought  about  Japan  or  the  Japanese  before  their 
immigration.  After  their  arrival  in  Japan,  Nikkei-Brazilian 
perceptions  toward  the  Japanese  changed  to  "cold,"  " 


narrow 
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minded,"  "discriminating,"  "dishonest,"  "double  standard," 
and  "superficial." 

It  is  assumed  that  these  changes  in  perception  were  the 
result  of  discriminatory  treatment  by  the  Japanese.  The 
study  by  Linger  (1996:6)  found  that  a grocery  store  located 
in  the  middle  of  an  apartment  complex  where  10%  of  the 
residents  (1,000  out  of  10,000)  were  Nikkei-Brazilians  did 
not  have  bilingual  signs  regarding  information  or  the  prices 
of  merchandise.  The  only  Portuguese  words  that  were  seen 
were  on  a sign  on  the  door  warning  people  not  to  enter  on 
roller  skates  or  skateboards. 

Another  study  by  Ishi  (1995c: 303)  reported  that 
entrance  doors  of  some  restaurants,  such  as  Denny's  in 
Hamamatsu  and  Ohizumi,  had  notes  in  Portuguese  containing 
instructions  on  how  to  behave  at  the  restaurants:  not  to 
speak  loudly;  not  to  stand  chatting  for  long;  not  to  walk 
around  smoking  a cigarette;  not  to  throw  chewing  gum  on  the 
floor;  and  not  to  touch  waitresses'  bodies.  Since  those 
behaviors  by  Nikkei-Brazilians  bother  their  Japanese 
customers,  the  restaurants  were  afraid  of  losing  native 
guests  and  of  being  viewed  as  favoring  Brazilians.  Yet, 
these  treatments  were  considered  to  be  discriminatory  toward 
Nikkei-Brazilians  (Ishi  1995c:295) . As  a result,  Nikkei- 
Brazilians  go  to  Brazilian  restaurants  and  discos  where  few 
Japanese  go.  They  can  relax  only  in  those  places  and  enjoy 
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talking  with  their  compatriots  in  the  Brazilian  way  (Linger 
1996:18)  . 

Other  places  where  Nikkei-Brazilians  enjoy  their 
networks  of  friends  are  in  front  of  grocery  stores, 
department  stores,  or  railroad  stations.  According  to 
Linger  (1996:6-7),  such  a public  space  is  considered  to  be  a 
"praga"  (a  plaza)  in  Brazil,  of  which  every  town  and  most 
neighborhoods  have  at  least  one,  where  people  can  enjoy 
unplanned  meetings  with  their  friends.  Immigrants  in  Japan 
spend  time  after  work  or  days  off  in  their  neighborhood 
"pragas"  talking  with  their  compatriots. 

In  Japanese  culture,  there  is  no  similar  open  public 
space  where  people  can  enjoy  running  into  each  other  and 
talking  all  day  long.  Casual  meetings  take  place  in  bars  or 
coffee  houses,  but  only  occasionally.  Thus,  the  Nikkei- 
Brazilian  "praga"  is  just  part  of  the  passage  to  a store  or 
to  a station  for  Japanese.  Japanese  do  not  understand  why 
many  Nikkei-Brazilians  stand  in  public  spaces.  The  Nikkei- 
Brazilians  gathering  in  "pragas  " without  any  purpose  and 
speaking  Portuguese  loudly  becomes  a psychological  threat 
for  the  Japanese  (Linger  1996:7). 

Marginality 

Nikkei-Brazilians  are  aware  of  their  marginality  in 
Japan,  both  as  second-class  Japanese  in  relation  to  the 
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labor  market,  and  as  second-class  foreigners  due  to  their 
Brazilian  nationality  because  Brazil  to  the  Japanese  is 
recognized  as  a culturally  less  developed  country  (Linger 
1996:17).  Almost  all  of  my  interviewees  told  me  that 
Japanese  knowledge  of  Brazil  was  limited  to  the  jungle, 
aborigines  in  the  Amazon,  fierce  animals,  samba,  and  the 
carnival  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Many  of  them  were  asked  by 
their  Japanese  co-workers  whether  Brazil  had  such  things  as 
cars,  telephones,  and  TVs.  I asked  all  my  interviewees  the 
following  question:  if  you  had  been  a Nikkei-American,  how 
would  the  Japanese  have  treated  you?  All  answered  that  the 
Japanese  would  have  respected  them  or  at  least  they  would 
not  have  looked  down  upon  them.  Table  5-4  shows  the 
incidences  of  perceived  discrimination  against  Nikkei- 
Brazilians  in  Japanese  society. 

Table  5-4 

Incidences  of  Discrimination  Against  Nikkei-Brazilians  in 
the  Workplace  and  in  Japanese  Society 


N=159 


(%) Yes 

( % ) No 

( % ) Other 

( % ) NA 

In  Workplace 

44.0 

52.2 

1.3 

2.5 

In  Society 

69.2 

27.7 

1.9 

1.3 

More  Nikkei-Brazilians  have  experienced  discrimination 
in  Japanese  society  than  in  their  workplaces.  It  might  be 
explained  that  interaction  between  Nikkei-Brazilians  and 
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Japanese  in  the  workplace  is  more  personal  based  on 
relatively  continuous  day  to  day  contact.  This  study  found 
that  the  more  Japanese  become  used  to  working  with 
immigrants,  the  less  they  are  bothered  by  their  co-workers 
from  different  cultures. 

Socially,  due  to  less  frequent  daily  interaction, 
Japanese  attitudes  toward  Nikkei-Brazilians  are  more  subject 
to  ethnic  stereotypes  than  in  the  workplace.  When  Japanese 
identify  Nikkei-Brazilians  by  their  ethnic  markers,  they 
treat  them  according  to  their  stereotypes  of  Nikkei- 
Brazilians.  It  is  often  the  case  for  the  interviewees  in 
this  study  that  they  have  experienced  social  discrimination 
when  they  speak  Portuguese  with  their  Nikkei-Brazilian 
friends  in  restaurants  or  in  stores.  None  reported 
experiencing  discriminatory  treatment  by  Japanese  when  with 
their  Japanese  spouses  or  friends  speaking  Japanese. 

Ethnic  Identity  of  Nikkei-Brazilians 
Results  of  Quantitative  Research  Questions 

Two  research  questions  focused  on  ethnic  identity: 

(1)  How  did  you  identify  yourself  ethnically  in  Brazil? 

(2)  How  do  you  identify  yourself  ethnically  in  Japan? 

The  data  are  given  in  Table  5-5.  As  can  be  seen, 
almost  60%  of  the  respondents  identified  themselves  in 
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Brazil  as  Brazilian  while  nearly  30%  identified  themselves 
as  Japanese.  Ethnic  identity  as  Nikkei-Brazilian  in  Brazil 
was  less  than  10%. 


Table  5-5 

Ethnic  Identity  of  Nikkei-Brazilians  in  Brazil  and  in  Japan 
N=159 


Self-Identification 

( % ) In  Brazil 

(%)  In  Japan 

Brazilian 

57.2 

79.9 

Nikkei-Brazilian 

8.8 

11.3 

Japanese 

29.6 

4.4 

Other 

2.5 

1.9 

No  Answer 

1.9 

2.5 

In  Japan,  the  majority  of  respondents  (80%)  identified 
themselves  as  Brazilians.  Less  than  5%  considered 
themselves  to  be  Japanese.  Those  who  claimed  identity  as 
Nikkei-Brazilian  increased  to  11%. 

Table  5-6  presents  who  in  what  group  in  Brazil  changed 
their  ethnic  identity  in  Japan.  Among  those  who  identified 
themselves  as  Brazilian  in  Brazil,  fewer  than  8%  changed 
their  ethnic  identity  in  Japan.  Over  90%  of  those  who 
identified  themselves  as  Japanese  in  Brazil  changed  their 
ethnic  identity  in  Japan;  they  switched  their  identity  to 
Nikkei-Brazilian  (12.8%)  and  to  Brazilian  (76.6%).  Out  of 
those  who  identified  themselves  as  Nikkei-Brazilians  in 


Brazil,  nearly  36%  changed  their  ethnic  identity  to 
Brazilian  in  Japan. 
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Table  5-6 

Changes  in  Ethnic  Identity  of  Nikkei-Brazilians  in  Japan 


N=159 


Self-identity 
in  Brazil 

( % ) No  Change 
in  Japan 

( % ) Changed 
in  Japan 

Total 
in  Brazil 

Brazilian 

92.3 

7.7 

91 

Nikkei-Brazilian 

64.3 

35.7 

14 

Japanese 

6.4 

93.6 

47 

Other 

50.0 

50.0 

4 

No  Answer 

100.0 

0.0 

3 

As  shown  in  the  "No  Change"  column,  over  90%  of  the 
respondents  who  identified  themselves  as  Brazilian  in  Brazil 
continued  to  identify  themselves  as  Brazilians  in  Japan.  On 
the  other  hand,  fewer  than  7%  of  the  sample  who  identified 
themselves  as  Japanese  in  Brazil  kept  their  self-identity  as 
Japanese  in  Japan;  of  this  small  number,  two  thirds  were 
Issei  and  one  third  were  Nisei. 

Directions  of  Changes  of  Ethnic  Identity 

Table  5-7  amplifies  the  "Changed"  column  of  the 
previous  table  and  presents  directions  of  changes  among 
Nikkei-Brazilians  who  changed  their  ethnic  identity  after 
they  immigrated  to  Japan. 
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Table  5-7 

Directions  of  Changes  in  Ethnic  Identity  of  Nikkei- 
Brazilians  in  Japan 


N=159 


Identity 
in  Brazil 

Directions  of 

Changes 

of  Identity  in 

Japan 

Total 

( % ) B 

( % ) N-B 

(%)  J 

(%)0 

( % ) NA 
changed 

Total 

sample 

Brazilian 

— 

42.9 

57.1 

0.0 

0.0 

7 

91 

N-B 

100.0 

— 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

5 

14 

Japanese 

81.8 

13.6 

— 

2.3 

2.3 

44 

47 

Other 

100.0 

0.0 

0.0 

— 

0.0 

2 

4 

No  Answer 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

— 

0 

3 

Total 

58 

159 

Note:  B (Brazilian);  N-B  (Nikkei-Brazilian) ; J (Japanese); 

0 (Other) ; NA  (No  answer) 

A total  of  fifty-eight  (36.5%)  respondents  out  of  159 
in  the  survey  changed  their  ethnic  identity  in  Japan.  The 
direction  of  the  change  toward  "Japanese"  was  12%.  In 
contrast,  the  direction  of  the  change  toward  "Brazilian"  was 
84%.  The  remainder  (4%)  changed  their  ethnic  identity  from 
Japanese  in  Brazil  to  "other"  and  "no  answer"  in  Japan. 

In  summary,  cultural  differences  in  language  and  social 
behavior  present  clear  contrasts  between  Nikkei-Brazilians 
and  Japanese.  Daily  interaction  in  Japanese  society 
emphasizes  ethnic  differences  between  the  two  groups. 
Ethnicity  became  an  issue  when  the  population  of  Nisei  and 
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Sansei  socialized  in  Brazilian  culture  became  larger  than 
that  of  Issei  after  1990  when  immigration  to  Japan  was 
legalized.  Japanese  who  expected  Nisei  and  Sansei  to  have 
retained  their  " Japaneseness"  like  the  Issei  had  were 
disappointed  at  the  former  group's  "Brazilianness"  that 
prevented  them  from  readily  acculturating  themselves  into 
Japanese  society  (Mori  1992:163;).  On  the  other  hand, 
common  Japanese  ancestry  is  not  sufficient  for  Japanese  to 
accept  Nikkei-Brazilians  into  their  society  despite  the  fact 
that  they  share  physical  traits,  because  they  speak  little 
Japanese  and  have  very  few  social  norms  in  common.  In 
addition,  Japanese  attitudes  toward  Nikkei-Brazilians  as 
marginal,  based  on  their  employment  status  in  jobs  that  were 
undesirable  for  Japanese  and  their  migration  from  a country 
that  is  considered  to  be  less  developed  than  Japan 
reinforced  a sense  of  superiority  among  the  native  Japanese. 
As  a result,  the  Japanese  treated  Nikkei-Brazilians  as 
Brazilians,  or,  at  least,  not  as  Japanese.  This  made 
Nikkei-Brazilians  feel  that  the  Japanese  were  cold  and 
arrogant  and  that  they  discriminated  against  them. 
Consequently,  even  some  Nisei  and  Sansei  who  had  identified 
themselves  as  Japanese  or  Japanese-Brazilian  in  Brazil 
preferred  to  identify  themselves  as  Brazilian  in  Japan, 
changing  their  ethnic  identity. 


CHAPTER  VI 

TRANSFORMATION  OF  ETHNIC  IDENTITY 

This  chapter  will  discuss  the  effect  of  return 
migration  on  ethnic  identity  among  Nikkei-Brazilians 
( Japanese-Brazilians)  who  live  and  work  in  Japan.  This 
study  found  that  44  (93.6%),  out  of  47  Nikkei-Brazilians  who 
identified  themselves  as  Japanese  in  Brazil,  changed  their 
ethnic  identity  to  Brazilian  (81.8%),  Nikkei-Brazilian 
(13.6%),  other  (2.3%),  and  no  answer  (2.3%)  in  Japan.  Only 
3 (6.4%)  continued  to  identify  themselves  as  Japanese;  two 
were  Issei  (the  first  generation  of  Japanese  emigrants)  and 
one  was  Nisei  (the  second  generation  of  Japanese  emigrants) . 
Meanwhile  84  (92.3%)  out  of  91  who  identified  themselves  as 
Brazilian  continued  to  identify  themselves  as  Brazilian  in 
Japan.  As  a result,  the  study  findings  support  the 
instrumentalist  interpretation  of  ethnicity  and  refute  the 
primordialist  approach. 

Primordialism  Versus  Instrumentalism 

Primordialism  and  instrumentalism  are  two  dominant 
approaches  to  understanding  the  formation,  maintenance 
and/or  changes  in  ethnicity  and  ethnic  identity.  The  former 
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emphasizes  the  relative  importance  of  heredity,  whereas  the 
latter  stresses  behavior  patterns  and  socio-economic 
relationships.  This  study  proposed  two  hypotheses  regarding 
these  two  theoretical  approaches: 

(1)  If  the  primordialists  are  correct  that  ethnicity 
primarily  depends  on  ancestry  or  inheritance,  then  Nikkei- 
Brazilians  should  identify  themselves  as  Japanese  both  in 
Brazil  and  in  Japan. 

(2)  If  the  instrumentalists  are  correct  that  ethnicity  is 
more  a function  of  shared  sociocultural  behavioral  patterns 
and  a strategic  position  within  society  rather  than 
biological  characteristics  and  descent,  ethnic  affiliations 
then  will  be  more  context  dependent. 

The  Primordialist  Approach 

In  opposition  to  the  primordialist  theory,  most  Nikkei- 
Brazilians  (Japanese  descendants)  identified  themselves  as 
Brazilian  in  Japan.  If  the  primordialist  approach  is 
correct,  Nikkei-Brazilians  should  have  consistently 
identified  themselves  as  Japanese  in  both  Brazil  and  Japan, 
since  their  biological  inheritance  and  ethnic  culture  are 
both  rooted  in  Japan.  In  other  words,  if  ethnicity  is  the 
result  of  shared  descent  and  physical  attributes,  Nikkei- 
Brazilians  should  have  been  easily  assimilated  into  Japanese 
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culture.  Thus,  the  findings  of  this  study  negate 
primordialist  explanations. 

Shared  ancestry  and  biological  similarity  were  not 
sufficient  to  overcome  cultural  differences  between  Nikkei- 
Brazilians  and  Japanese.  Many  interviewees  in  this  study 
were  the  children  of  Japanese  parents  who  speak  fluent 
Japanese,  practice  more  Japanese  cultural  norms,  and  display 
fewer  Brazilian  ethnic  markers  (such  as  dress  and  gestures) 
than  Nikkei-Brazilians  in  general.  They  claimed  that  they 
were  pressured  more  to  behave  like  Japanese  than  other  Nisei 
and  Sansei  (the  third  generation  of  Japanese  emigrants), 
especially  those  who  were  the  children  of  intermarriage  and 
who  had  fewer  physical  similarities  to  Japanese.  Since 
these  interviewees  retain  more  " Japaneseness"  in  their 
behavioral  patterns  than  do  other  Nikkei-Brazilians, 

Japanese  expect  them  to  be  idealized  Japanese,  correcting 
their  flaws  in  language  and  behavior.  Children  of 
intermarriage  who  exhibited  fewer  Japanese  physical 
attributes  were  less  likely  to  be  treated  as  Japanese. 
Japanese,  therefore,  could  be  more  tolerant  of  these  Nikkei- 
Brazilians  behaving  like  Brazilians.  As  a result,  the  more 
Japanese  cultural  characteristics  the  Nikkei-Brazilians  had 
retained,  the  more  they  felt  themselves  to  be  restricted  in 
exhibiting  their  Brazilian  heritage.  This  was  a difficult 


dilemma  for  them. 
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Japan  is  relatively  homogeneous  with  few  ethnic  groups 
in  comparison  to  other  modern  nation-states  (Ayabe  1993:30). 
That  Japanese  are  "homogeneous"  and  connected  by  "kin"  has 
been  emphasized  to  reinforce  Japanese  solidarity  since  1868 
when  Japan  was  reformed  as  a modern  nation-state  (Anderson 
1991:95;  Dower  1986:31).  The  Japanese  government,  mass 
media,  schools,  and  companies  reinforce  the  belief  that  if 
people  are  Japanese,  then  they  share  the  same  cultural 
values,  morals,  norms,  and  behaviors  (Gordon  1993:461). 

This  ideology  makes  Japanese  society  inflexible  with  regard 
to  the  development  of  a multicultural  and/or  multiethnic 
society. 

Prior  to  1990  when  the  return  migration  to  Japan  by 
Nikkei-jin  (Japanese  emigrants  and  their  descendants)  was 
booming,  many  of  the  foreigners  who  visited  Japan  had  very 
different  physical  traits  setting  them  distinctly  apart  from 
ethnic  affiliation  with  the  Japanese.  The  Japanese  treated 
them  as  foreigners  and  did  not  expect  their  behavior  to  be 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Japanese.  Since  Nikkei-Brazilians 
are  Japanese  descendants  who  share  overt  cultural  ascription 
such  as  physical  appearance  and  ethnic  names,  few  Japanese 
doubted  that  Nisei  and  Sansei  would  be  able  to  quickly 
acculturate  into  Japanese  culture  (Ike  1995:46).  Japanese 
in  fact  imposed  the  Japanese  ideology  that  Japanese  were 
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"homogeneous"  upon  Nikkei-Brazilians  to  help  to  integrate 
them  into  Japanese  society  (Watanabe  1995:80-81). 

The  Japanese  descendants  from  Brazil,  however,  rejected 
this  primordial  approach.  All  interviewees  in  this  study 
agreed  that  Nikkei-Brazilians  and  Japanese  were  very 
different  in  culture,  although  they  discovered  it  only  after 
they  immigrated  to  Japan.  Shared  cultural  values  proved  to 
be  more  important  elements  than  physical  traits  and  shared 
descent  in  developing  the  perception  of  a shared  culture. 
Thus,  biological  affiliation  is  less  likely  to  be  a 
criterion  for  ethnic  identity  in  societies  that  are  as 
culturally  homogenous  as  Japan. 

The  Instrumentalist  Approach 

This  study's  findings  support  the  instrumentalist 
approach  which  claims  that  competition  among  ethnic  groups 
over  scarce  resources  is  the  most  significant  factor  in  the 
formation  of  ethnicity  (Cohen  1978:391-392).  Moreover, 
ethnic  identity  is  determined  by  the  individual's 
interpretation  of  the  social  context  with  regard  to  the 
possibility  of  access  to  limited  resources  rather  than  by 
shared  physical  characteristics  or  common  ancestry  (Royce 
1982:26) . 

An  ethnic  group  is  one  way  to  classify  people.  It  is 
based  on  appeals  to  common  ancestry,  shared  physical  traits, 
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and  geographical  origin  (Isajiw  1974:121).  Ethnic  groups 
coexist  in  modern  nation-states  and  usually  can  be  ranked  in 
a social  hierarchy.  This  ranking  system  is  often  determined 
by  conquest  or  immigration  patterns  (Feagin  and  Feagin 
1996:30-32) . 

Ethnicity  and  political-economic  power  are  closely 
related.  If  access  to  resources  is  relatively  equal,  people 
are  less  aware  of  cultural  differences  among  ethnic  groups. 
If  .one  group  has  greater  power,  ethnicity  then  is  often  the 
means  used  to  mark  the  separation  between  dominant  and 
minority  groups  (Cohen  1978:392). 

Specific  ethnic  groups  often  monopolize  particular 
economic  niches  and/or  occupations  (Eames  and  Goode 
1977:197).  In  this  case,  one's  shared  ethnic  ascription 
becomes  the  main  criterion  used  to  claim  a share  in  the 
economic  benefits  rather  than  one' s ability  to  manage 
economic  activities  (Eriksen  1993:50-51;  Glazer  and  Moynihan 
1975:15-16).  Since  maintenance  of  an  ethnic  group  is 
reinforced  by  job  opportunities  and  economic  success  offered 
by  the  group,  the  dominant  group  attempts  to  retain  its 
privileges.  Thus,  the  dominant  group  stresses  its 
superiority,  and  excludes  non-group  members  by  setting 
strict  criteria  for  membership  (Eames  and  Goode  1977:179). 

Overt  ethnic  markers  such  as  physical  appearance, 
language,  religion,  a style  of  dressing,  food,  taste  in  art. 
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and  myth  are  used  as  group  symbols  to  reinforce  group 
solidarity  (Eames  and  Goode  1977:187).  Minority  groups 
often  perceive  prejudice,  discrimination,  separation,  and 
persecution  from  the  dominant  group.  Thus,  the  more  a 
dominant  group  controls  economic  and  political  power  in 
society,  the  more  it  exhibits  exclusive  characteristics 
(Cohen  1978:392,  195) . 

Immigrants,  who  generally  belong  to  minority  groups, 
attempt  to  learn  the  language  and  social  behaviors  of  a 
dominant  group  in  order  to  compete  for  scarce  resources.  If 
immigrants  belong  to  an  ethnic  group  that  already 
monopolizes  an  economic  niche  and  can  offer  economic 
security  within  the  group  boundary,  they  may  not  need  to 
assimilate  into  the  dominant  culture  and  may  instead 
maintain  their  ethnic  culture.  In  this  case,  the  immigrants 
may  retain  their  self-identity  with  the  home  country  (Eames 
and  Goode  1977:184) . 

The  "us-them"  dichotomy  is  the  primary  way  of  ranking 
insiders  and  outsiders  (Barth  1969:15).  People  select 
symbolic  marks  to  distinguish  themselves  from  others  and  to 
be  distinguished  by  others  (Isajiw  1974:122).  Overt 
cultural  traits  such  as  common  physical  appearance, 
ancestry,  and  geographical  origin  are  necessary  criteria  to 
join  particular  ethnic  groups,  but  they  are  not  sufficient. 
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Social  behavior  is  a more  significant  factor  than 
symbols  (Barth  1969:28;  Royce  1982:30).  Members  of  a group 
need  to  have  a sense  of  the  shared  beliefs  and  behaviors  of 
the  dominant  ethnic  group  in  a society  (Gordon  1964:70-71). 
Barth  asserted  (1969:15)  that  non-members  and  members  alike 
cannot  understand  each  other  because  of  the  lack  of  a common 
set  of  values,  morals,  and  norms,  around  which  thought  and 
behavior  are  constructed.  Non-members  are  excluded  because 
they  do  not  follow  the  same  norms  that  guide  how  they  should 
live  in  the  group.  Thus,  the  "us-them"  dichotomy  is  judged 
by  group-members  on  the  ability  to  behave  adequately  in 
social  roles  rather  than  on  ethnic  ascription.  Interaction 
among  members  within  a group  is  much  more  frequent  than 
between  groups.  As  a result,  behavioral  norms  are  more 
important  criteria  for  membership  than  static  cultural 
traits  (Royce  1982:30).  Thus,  even  those  who  share  the  same 
overt  cultural  affiliation  and  who  subjectively  identify 
themselves  as  members  of  a group  may  be  rejected  if  their 
social  behaviors  are  inappropriate. 

Ethnic  identity  is  negotiable  due  to  both  its 
subjective  and  objective  judgment  by  individuals  themselves 
and  group-members.  People  change  their  self-identity 
depending  on  the  social  contexts.  In  other  words,  the 
characteristics  of  individuals  in  specific  situations  can 
cause  them  to  modify  how  they  perceive  their  own  ethnic 
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identity  (Royce  1982:26).  For  example,  if  there  is  a chance 
for  individuals  in  minority  groups  to  become  members  of  the 
dominant  group,  minorities  often  attempt  to  adopt  the 
dominant  culture  and  change  their  ethnic  identity  from  their 
own  to  the  dominant  one  (Shack  1973:276).  If  the  social 
hierarchy  is  relatively  flexible,  the  transaction  may  be 
comparatively  less  problematic.  However,  if  solidarity  of 
the  dominant  group  weighs  strongly  against  non-group- 
members,  entrance  into  the  dominant  group  may  be  almost 
impossible.  Minorities  that  cannot  assimilate  into  the 
dominant  group  may  either  emphasize  their  own  ethnic  culture 
or  select  ethnic  identities  from  other  groups  which  are  more 
readily  accessible  to  membership  (Cohen  1978:401;  Royce 
1982:26;  Rumbaut  1994:756). 

This  study  demonstrates  that  the  changing  self- 
perception of  ethnic  identity  among  the  Nikkei-Brazilians 
can  be  explained  as  a reaction  to  their  exclusion  from 
economic  and  political  power  in  Japan  based  on  different 
culture  from  that  of  Japanese.  The  cultural  differences 
between  the  Nikkei-Brazilian  immigrants  and  the  native-born 
Japanese  served  to  identify  the  cultural  gaps  that  made  it 
very  difficult  for  the  immigrant  to  gain  economic  and 
political  power  within  Japan  itself.  Different  and 
exploited,  the  Nikkei-Brazilians  changed  their  own  views  of 
their  ethnic  identity. 
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Conclusion 

The  return  migration  of  Nikkei-Brazilians  to  Japan  was 
encouraged  by  the  Japanese  in  an  effort  to  reduce  a labor 
shortage  in  middle  and  small-size  manufacturing  industries. 
Nikkei-Brazilians  who  faced  economic  insecurity  in  Brazil 
responded.  The  push-pull  factors  were  bridged  by  the 
Japanese  expectation,  based  on  a primordial  theory  of 
ethnicity  that  emphasizes  shared  ancestry  and  biological 
heredity  as  more  significant  than  other  cultural  elements, 
that  Japanese  descendants  would  be  more  easily  assimilated 
into  Japanese  culture  than  other  ethnic  groups  (Nojima  cited 
in  Yamanaka  1993:79).  At  the  same  time,  Nikkei-Brazilians 
expected  to  have  fewer  problems  working  in  Japan  than  in 
other  countries  (Fujisaki  1992:86,  181:  Maeyama  1990:4). 

Nonetheless  the  experience  of  both  Nikkei-Brazilians 
and  Japanese  as  a result  of  the  return  migration  to  Japan 
that  this  study  reveals  was  not  what  the  two  groups  expected 
based  on  primordialism.  Cultural  differences  in  language 
and  social  behavior  between  the  two  groups  surfaced  and  made 
assimilation  difficult  despite  the  same  shared  physical 
characteristics.  As  a result,  the  experience  is  better 
explained  by  the  instrumentalist  approach  to  ethnicity  that 
stresses  group  membership  from  social  behavior  and  socio- 
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economic  relationships  based  on  economic  benefits  and  social 
security. 

Migration  is  one  of  the  principle  factors  that  causes 
cultural  changes  and  the  formation  of  new  ethnic  groups 
(Eriksen  1993:20-21).  Immigrants  become  acutely  aware  of 
their  cultural  uniqueness  by  interacting  with  co-workers  and 
neighbors  who  do  not  share  the  same  culture  as  evidenced  in 
language,  customs,  behavior,  morals,  religion,  and  ethnic 
origin  (Burns  1993:18).  In  a host  country,  immigrants  who 
share  the  same  culture  will  unite  and  mobilize  as  an  ethnic 
group  for  social  security. 

According  to  the  results  of  this  study,  among  cultural 
elements  that  form  ethnicity  and  determine  ethnic  identity, 
shared  language  and  social  behavior  based  on  the  same 
values,  norms,  and  morals  are  more  important  than  common 
descent  and  physical  attributes.  People  who  do  not  exhibit 
expected  behaviors  in  specific  social  roles  are  excluded  as 
outsiders.  In  other  words,  people  who  can  speak  the  same 
language  and  follow  the  same  social  behaviors  may  be 
accepted  as  members  of  a particular  ethnic  group  even  if 
they  are  from  different  ethnic  origins.  This  explains  why 
more  than  half  of  the  Nikkei-Brazilians  in  this  study 
identified  themselves  as  Brazilians  in  Brazil. 

Brazilians  call  Nikkei-Brazilians  japoneses,  Japanese 
in  Portuguese,  based  on  their  physical  traits  and  ethnic 
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culture  (Saito  1978:129-131),  whereas  the  Japanese  call 
these  Japanese  descendants  from  Brazil  Gaijin,  foreigners, 
in  the  country  of  their  ancestors.  Yet  in  Japan  Nikkei- 
Brazilians  refer  to  themselves  as  brasileiros,  Brazilians, 
in  cultural  contrast  to  the  native-born  Japanese. 


APPENDIX  A 
QUESTIONNAIRE 

TOKYO  10  DE  JULHO  DE  1996 

Caro (a)  amigo (a) 


Venho  atraves  desta  solicitar  a vossa  colaboragao  no 
desenvolvimento  da  Pesquisa  relacionado  ao  processo  de 
integragao  dos  brasileiros  descendentes  no  Japao. 

Esta  Pesquisa  e parte  do  estudo  desenvolvido  no  curso  de 
Pos-graduagao  da  Universidade  da  Florida  da  qual  sou  aluna. 
Havendo  qualquer  duvida,  favor  contactar: 

Chieko  KOYAMA 
Tel.  0465-234089 


Atenciosamente 


Chieko  Koyama 
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PRQCESSO  DE  INTEGRAQAO 
DOS  BRASILEIROS  DESCENDENTES  NO  JAPAO 
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1)  Descendencia: 

a)  Issei  ( ) 

b)  Nisei  ( ) 

c)  Sansei  ( ) 

d)  Yonsei  ( ) 

e)  Nao  descendente  de  japones  ( ) 

2)  Descendencia  dos  pais 

a)  Pai  

b)  Mae  

3)  Estado  civil,  sexo,  idade 


4)  Caso  seija  casado,  cite  a descendencia  da  esposa(o): 


5)  Estado  e cidade  de  origem  no  Brazil  (cite  se  e urbano 
ou  rural) : 


6)  Sua  profissao  no  Brazil: 


7)  Grau  de  escolaridade : 


8)  Fluencia  no  idioma  japones  (conversagao) 

a) Nao  fala  ( ) b)Fala  pouco  ( ) c)Razoavel  ( ) 

d)Fluente  ( ) 

9)  Fluencia  no  idioma  japones  (escrita) 

a) Nao  escreve  ( ) b)Escreve  pouco  ( ) c)Razoavel  ( ) 

d)Fluente  ( ) 
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10)  Quem  imigrou  do  Japao  para  o Brazil  (Cite  a provincia 
do  Japao) : 


11)  profissao  ou  atividade  dos  pais  no  Brazil: 

Pai Mae 

12)  Como  se  identificava  antes  de  ter  vindo  para  o Japao 
(japones,  brasileiro,  etc) : 


13)  Como  se  identifica  agora  (japones,  brasileiro,  etc) : 


14)  Tempo  de  estada  no  Japao: 

15)  Tipo  de  travalho: 


16)  Reside  com  a familia: 

a)  Sim  ( ) b)  Nao  ( ) 

17)  Previsao  de  retorno  para  o Brazil: 


18)  Frequencia  com  que  se  comunica  com  os  familiares  do 

Brasil : 

19)  Teve  contato  com  os  parentes  japoneses  do  Japao? 


20)  como  se  sente  em  relagao  ao  seu  trabalho? 
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21)  Como  se  sente  em  relagao  aos  japoneses  que  trabalham 
contigo? 


22)  Tem  muitos  amigos  japoneses  no  trabalho? 


23)  Voce  acha  que  e discrimindo (a)  no  seu  trabalho? 


24)  Voce  acha  que  e discriminado (a)  na  sociedade  japonesa? 


25)  Frequenta  restaurante  brasileiro  com  frequencia? 


26)  Voce  le  jornais/revistas  em  portugues? 


27)  Assiste  videos  brasileiros  (com  que  frequencia)? 


28)  Assiste  videos  e/ou  programas  japoneses  (tipo  de 
programma) ? 
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29)  Que  tipo  de  musica  prefere  ouvir? 


30)  Esta  satisfeito  com  a sua  vida  no  JapSo?  (Comentar) 


31)  Qual  era  a sua  imagem  do  Japao/povo  japones  quando 
estava  no  Brasil? 


32)  Qual  a sua  impressao  atual  do  Japao/povo  japones? 


33)  Se  fosse  possivel,  ficaria  no  Japao  def initivamente? 


APPENDIX  B 

QUESTIONNAIRES  FOR  THE  PILOT  SURVEY 


Caro (a) 


) : 


Meu  nome  e Chieko  Koyama  e eu  sou  uma  aluna  japonesa 
de  pos  gruduagao  em  antropologia  na  Universidade  da 
Florida  nos  Estados  Unidos.  Eu  estou  interessada  em 
aprender  sobre  a identidade  etnica  entre  imigrantes  que 
moram  em  uma  cultura  diferente  da  deles.  Eu  estou 
estudando  como  os  brasileiros  descendentes  de  japoneses  se 
relacionam  com  a cultura  japonesa.  Eu  selecionei  ao  acaso 
o seu  nome  e enderego  da  lista  de  registro  de  estrangeiros 
que  e de  acesso  publico. 

Eu  gostaria  de  pergunta-lo (a)  58  questoes  sobre  voce 
e sua  familia.  Agredego  muito  a sua  colaboragao  pois  a sua 
resposta  e muito  importante  para  o meu  estudo.  Por  favor 
responda  todas  as  perguntas  e remete-as  para  mim  ate  31  de 
julho  (quarta-feira) . Eu  prometo  que  vou  manter  as  suas 
respostas  em  sigilo  e as  usarei  somente  para  esta  pesquisa. 

Muito  obrigada. 

Sinceramente, 


Chieko  Koyama 


Por  favor 

envie  as  respostas  ate  31  de  julho  (quarta-feira) . 
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Identidade  etnica 

para  os  brasileiros  descendentes  de  japoneses  no  Japao 


1.  Com  voce  se  identificava  antes  de  ter  vindo  para  o 
Japao? 

a.  japones 

b.  brasileiro (a)  descendente  de  japoneses 

c.  brasileiro (a) 

d.  outro  [por  favor  explique  ] 

2.  Como  voce  se  identifies  agora? 

a.  japones 

b.  brasileiro (a)  descendente  de  japoneses 

c.  brasileiro (a) 

d.  outro  [por  favor  explique  ] 

3.  Se  voce  mudou  a sua  identidade  etnica  depois  que  voce 
veio  para  o Japao,  por  favor  descreva  brevemente  o 
porque . 

C ] 

4.  Em  que  lingua  voce  pensa  com  mais  facilidade? 

a.  japones 

b.  portugues 

c.  igualmente 

5.  Que  lingua  voce  fala  em  casa? 

a.  japones 

b.  portugues 

c.  mais  japones  do  que  portugues 

d.  mais  portugues  do  que  japones 

e.  igualmente  japones  e portugues 
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6.  Em  uma  escala  de  0 to  5,  por  favor  marque  sua 
habilidade  na  lingua  japonesa: 


Leitura 

Escrita 

Fala 


excelente 

~5 

~5 


4 

~4 


Compreensao  Oral 


bom 

~3 

~3 

~~3 


— > pouco  —>  nada 

~~2  T ~0 

~2  ~ ~0 


7.  Quantas  vezes  voce  visitou  o Japao  incluindo  esta  vez? 

a.l  b.  2 c.3  d.  4 f.  mais  que  5 

8.  Ha  quanto  tempo  voce  esta  no  Japao  no  total? 

[ ] anos  e [ ]meses 

9.  Ha  quanto  tempo  voce  esta  na  cidade  onde  mora  agora? 

[ ] anos  e [ ] meses 

10.  Voce  mora  com  a sua  familia  no  JapSo: 

a.  sim  b.  nao 

11.  Se  sim,  quern  sao  eles? 

a.  mae  e/ou  pai 

b.  esposo(a) 

c.  filhos 

d.  irmaos 

e.  outros  [ ] 

12.  Voce  planeja  voltar  para  o Brasil: 

a.  sim  b.  nao  c.  nao  tenho  certeza 

13.  Se  sim,  quando?  [ ] 

14.  Com  que  freqiiencia  voce  liga  para  a sua  familia/amigos 
no  Brasil? 

a.  mais  que  3 vezes  por  semana 

b.  1 vez  por  semana 

c.  1 vez  a cada  15  dias 

d.  1 vez  a cada  3 semanas 

e.  1 vez  por  mes 

f.  com  menor  frequencia 
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15.  No  Brasil,  a maioria  dos  seus  amigos  sao 

a.  brasileiros  descendentes  de  japones 

b.  brasileiros  nao  descendentes  de  japones 

c.  mesma  quant idade 

16.  Que  palavra  melhor  descreve  o numero  de  vezes  que  voce 
visitou  os  seus  parentes  japoneses  nativos  durante  os 
ultimos  12  meses? 

a.  frequentemente 

b.  as  vezes 

c.  rarament 

d.  nunca 

17.  Qual  e a sua  ocupagao  agora? 

[ ] 

18.  Como  voce  se  sente  em  relagao  ao  seu  trabalho  no 
Japao?  Por  favor  descreva  suscintamente) 

[ ] 

19.  Como  voce  se  sente  em  relagao  aos  seus  colegas 
japoneses  de  trabalho? 

(Por  favor  descreva  suscintamente) 

[ ] 

20.  Com  quern  voce  passa  a sua  hora  de  almogo  (ou 
intervalo) ? 

a.  com  amigos  brasileiros  descendentes  de  japoneses 
« b.  com  amigos  japoneses 

c.  com  ambos  brasileiros  descendentes  de  japoneses  e 
japoneses 

d.  sozinho 

e.  outro  [ ] 

21.  Quantos  amigos  japoneses  voce  tern  no  trabalho? 

[ ] pessoas 

22.  Quantos  amigos  japoneses  voce  tern  no  seu  bairro? 

[ ] pessoas 

23.  Voce  acha  que  e discriminado (a)  no  seu  trabalho? 

a.  sim  b.  nao 

Se  a resposta  for  "sim",  por  que? 

(Por  favor  descreva  suscintamente) 

[ ] 


24. 
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25.  Voce  acha  que  e discriminado (a)  na  sociedade  japonesa? 

a.  sim  b.  nao 

26.  Se  a resposta  for  "sim",  por  que? 

(Por  favor  descreva  suscintamente) 

[ ] 

27.  0 que  voce  fez  no  seu  ultimo  dia  de  folga  do  trabalho? 

(por  exemplo:  encontrou  seu  amigos,  dormiu, 

praticou  algum  esporte,  cozinhou,  assistiu  TV) 

[ ] 

28.  Com  que  freqiiencia  voce  come  comida  brasileira? 


a . 

todos 

os 

dias 

b . 

mais 

de  3 

vezes  por  semana 

c. 

1 vez 

por 

semana 

d. 

1 vez 

a cada  15  dias 

e . 

1 vez 

por 

mes 

f . 

com  menos 

freqiiencia 

29.  Voce  assina  jornais/revistas  em  portugues? 

a.  sim  b.  nao 

30.  Com  que  freqiiencia  voce  aluga  or  empresta  filmes 
brasileiros? 

a . sempre 

b.  com  freqiiencia 

c.  as  vezes 

d.  raramente 

e.  nunca 

f.  eles  nao  estSo  disponiveis  no  mercado 

31.  Voce  prefere  videos  de  programas  brasileiros  (por 
exemplo,  noticias,  esporte  e novelas)  a programas 
japoneses? 

a.  sim  b.  nao 

32.  Que  tipo  de  musica  voce  prefere  ouvir? 

a.  Brasileira 

b.  Enka  (musica  japonesa  de  estilo  antigo) 

c.  pop  japones 

d.  americana 

e.  outras  [ ] 

33.  Voce  assiste  a TV  japonesa?  Se  "sim",  por  favor 
descreva  o seu  programs  favorito? 

t 


] 
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34.  Com  qual  freqtiencia  voce  assisti  a filmes  japoneses? 

a.  com  freqiiencia 

b.  as  vezes 

c.  raramente 

d.  nunca 

35.  Em  uma  escala  de  1 a 5,  por  favor  marque  a sua 
satisfagao  em  relagSo  a sua  vida  no  Japao. 

Alta  — > boa  — > baixa 

~5  ~~4  ~~3  ~2  ~1 

36.  Em  uma  escala  de  1 a 5,  por  favor  marque  a sua  imagem 
do  Japao/povo  japones  quando  voce  estava  no  Brasil. 

Favoravel  — > neutra  — » desfavoravel 

”” 5 4~  ~ 3 ~~2  ~ 


37.  Em  uma  escala  de  1 a 5,  por  favor  marque  a sua 
impressao  atual  a respeito  do  Japao/povo  japones. 

negativ  — » neutra  — » positiva 

~5  ~4  ~3  ~2  ~1 

38.  Voce  gostaria  de  morar  no  Japao  como  residente 
permanente? 

a.  sim  b.  nao 

39.  Voce  gostaria  de  se  tornar  cidadao(a)  japones (esa)  ? 

a.  sim  b.  nao  c.  nao  tenho  certeza 

40.  Sex:  a.  masculino  b.  feminino 

41.  Idade:  [ ] 

42.  Religiao:  [ ] 


43. 


Nacionalidade : 


] 
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44  . 

Geragao : 

a . 

issei 

b . 

nissei 

c . 

sansei 

d. 

yonsei 

e . 

non-nikeji  (nao  descendente  de  japones) 

45. 

Estado  Civil: 

a . 

solteiro (a) 

b . 

casado (a) 

c . 

viuvo (a) 

d. 

separado (a) 

e . 

divorciado (a) 

46. 

Se  voce  e casado(a),  qual  e a etnicidade  de 
esposo (a) ? 

seu ( sua) 

a . 

brasileiro (a)  descendente  de  japoneses 

b. 

brasileiro (a)  nao  descendente  de  japoneses 

c. 

japanes (esa) 

e . 

outra  [por  favor  especifique 
[ 

47  . 

Ultima  cidade  e estado  no  qual  voce  morou  no 
antes  de  sair  de  la: 

Brasil 

[ 

] cidade  [ 

] estado 

00 

Foi 

em  uma  area  urbana  ou  rural? 

a . 

urbana  b.  rural 

49. 

Onde 

voce  nasceu?  [ 

] 

50. 

Onde 

os  seus  pais  nasceram? 

Pai  : a.  Japao  b.  Brasil  c.  outro 

Mae:  a.  Japao  b.  Brasil  c.  outro 


51.  Quern  imigrou  do  Japao  para  o Brasil? 
Familia  paterna: 


a.  bisavo  b. 

bisavo 

c . avo 

d. 

avo 

e . pai 

Familia  materna: 
a.  bisavo  b. 

bisavo 

c . avo 

d. 

avo 

e . mae 

52  De  que  parte  do  Japao  eles  eram? 

Familia  paterna  : [ ] estado 


Familia  materna:  [ 


] estado 
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53.  Qual  e / foi  a profissao  do  seu  pai? 

[ ] 

54.  Qual  e / foi  a profissao  da  sua  mae? 

[ ] 

55.  Qual  foi  a sua  ultima  profissao  antes  de  sair  do 
Brasil? 

[ ] 

56.  Quantos  anos  de  escolaridade  voce  completou? 

[ ] anos 

57.  Voce  ainda  estava  na  escola  quando  saiu  do  Brasil? 

Se  sim,  para  que  ano  escolar  voce  retornara  no  Brasil? 

[ ] 

58.  Se  voce  estudou  na  faculdade  ou  alem  desse  nivel, 

em  que  area:  [ ] 

59.  Voce  estudou  em  escola  japonesa  no  Brasil? 

a.  sim  b.  nao 


Muito  obrigada  por  ter  gasto  o seu  tempo  respondendo 
estas  perguntas.  Sinta-se  a vontade  para  fazer  comentarios 
sobre  as  perguntas,  sua  identidade  etnica,  o povo  nativo 
japones,  a vida  no  Japao,  ou  qualquer  outra  coisa  nessa 
folha.  Se  voce  tiver  disposto(a)  a me  encontrar  para  uma 
entrevista,  por  favor  escreva  seu  telefone  e a melhor  hora 
para  eu  telefornar. 

Tel:  [ ] 


Horario:  [ 


] 


APPENDIX  C 

QUESTIONS  FOR  THE  INTERVIEWS 
Perguntas  da  Entrevista 

1.  Como  voce  identificava  a sua  etnicidade  antes  de  vir 
para  o Japao? 

- Quando  voce  estava  na  escola  primaria?  (primeiro 
grau  inclui  primario  e ginasio) 

- Quando  voce  estava  no  ginasio? 

- Quando  voce  estava  no  segundo  grau  (colegial)? 

- Apos  ter  completado  20  anos? 

2.  Por  que  voce  identifica  a sua  etnicidade  como  japonesa/ 
brasileira  descendente  de  japones/brasileira  /outra 
quando  voce  estava  no  Brasil? 

3.  Voce  voce  identifica  sua  etnicidade  agora? 

4.  Por  que? 

5.  Por  que  voce  mudou  a sua  etnicidade? 

Por  que  voce  nao  mudou  a sua  etnicidade? 

6.  Os  seu  amigos  brasileiros  nao  descendentes  de  japoneses 
o/a  chamavam  de  "japones  (esa)"? 

7.  Como  voce  se  sentia  quando  era  chamado(a)  de  "japones 
(esa) "? 

8.  Que  tipo  de  amigos  voce  tern  mais  no  Brasil,  brasileiros 
descendentes  de  japoneses  ou  brasileiros  nao 
descendentes  de  japoneses? 

9.  Os  seus  amigos  brasileiros  nao  descendentes  de  japoneses 
tern  valores  e comportamento  diferentes  dos  seus? 

Se  "sim",  quais  sao  as  diferengas? 

10.  Qual  e a reputagao  socio-econominca  dos  brasileiros 
descendentes  de  japoneses  no  Brasil? 
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11.  Voce  estudou  numa  escola  japonesa? 

Se  "sim" , qual  era  a sua  idade  e por  quanto  tempo  voce 
freqiientou? 

12.  Voce  participava  de  atividades  na  comunidade  japonesa? 

13.  Os  seus  pais  ou  avos  queriam  / querem  que  voce  se  case 
com  um(a)  brasileiro (a)  descendente  de  japoneses? 

Por  que  "sim",  ou  por  que  "nao"? 

14.  Os  seus  pais  ou  avos  diziam  , "voce  e japones (esa) , 
entao  deve  aprender  valores  e costumes  japoneses," 
quando  voce  era  crianga? 

15.  Quais  sSo  eles? 

16.  Voce  acha  que  estes  valores  e costumes  japoneses  s3o 
importantes? 

17.  Por  que? 

18.  Quais  sao  os  aspectos  da  cultura  japonesa  mais 
importantes  para  voce? 

Por  favor  coloque-os  em  ordem. 

19.  Voce  quer  que  os  seus  filhos  aprendam  a lingua 
japonesa? 

20.  Voce  se  sentia  orgulhoso(a)  por  ser  descendente  de 
japoneses  quando  voce  estava  no  Brasil? 

21.  Por  que? 

22.  Como  voce  se  sente  em  relagao  a isso  agora? 

23.  Os  seus  pais  ou  avos  falavam  com  freqiiencia  sobre  ou 
mantinham  contanto  com  seus  parentes  japoneses  nativos? 

24.  Qual  e a sua  impressao  sobre  os  seus  parentes  nativos? 

25.  Que  comida  voce  mais  gosta,  japonesa  or  brasileira? 

26.  Com  que  freqiiencia  voce  vai  a resturantes,  bares, 
mercearia  brasileiras? 

27.  Por  que  voce  vai  la? 
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28.  Voce  vai  a bares  de  karaoke,  ou  discoteca? 

29.  Se  "sim" , com  quern? 

30.  Que  tipos  de  musica  voce  canta  / que  tipo  de  musica 
voce  gosta  de  dangar? 

31.  Voce  namora  um(a)  japones (esa) ? 

32.  Se  "sim",  o que  voces  fazem  juntos? 

33.  Ele(a)  e diferente  dos  brasileiros (as ) descendentes  de 
japoneses  na  maneira  de  namorar? 

34.  Ele(a)  se  interessa  por  assuntos  diferentes  que  voce? 

35.  Como  voce  se  sente  em  relagao  ao  seu  trabalho  no  Jap§o? 

36.  Qual  e a sua  impressao  em  relagao  aos  seus  colegas 
japoneses? 

37.  Voce  fica  nervoso(a)  quando  fala  em  japones? 

38.  Por  que? 

39.  Qual  e a sua  impressao  sobre  o povo  japones? 

40.  Eles  sao  diferentes  dos  brasileiros  descendentes  de 
japoneses? 

41.  Eles  sao  diferentes  da  imagem  que  voce  tinha  no  Brasil? 

42.  Voce  se  achava  diferente  dos  japoneses  nativos  quando 
voce  estava  no  Brasil? 

43.  Voce  se  acha  diferente  do  povo  japones? 

44.  Voce  acha  que  os  japoneses  pensam  que  os  brasileiros 
descendentes  de  japoneses  sao  estrangeiros? 

45.  Por  que? 

46.  Voce  acha  que  e discriminado (a)  no  trabalho? 


47.  Por  que? 
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48.  Voce  acha  que  e discriminado (a)  na  sociedade  japonesa? 
Por  que? 

49.  Voce  esta  desapontado  com  o povo  japones? 

50.  Voce  acha  que  pode  se  tornar  " japones (esa) " se  morar 
mais  tempo  no  Japao? 

51.  Voce  gostaria  de  viver  no  Japao  como  residente 
permanente? 

Por  que  "sim"?  / Por  que  "nao"? 

52.  Voce  acha  que  o Japao  deveria  construir  uma  relagao 
mais  forte  com  o Brasil? 


APPENDIX  D 

RESULTS  OF  THE  RESEARCH  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Ql:  What  is 

your 

Generation? 

Frequency 

Percentage 

(%) 

1st 

5 

3.1 

2nd 

98 

61.6 

3rd 

51 

32.1 

4th 

5 

3.1 

Q2 : What  is 

your 

father' s generation? 

Frequency 

Percentage 

(%) 

1st 

100 

62.9 

2nd 

44 

27.7 

3rd 

4 

2.5 

Non-Japanese 

11 

6.9 

Other 

0 

0.0 

NA 

0 

0.0 

Q3:  What  is 

your 

mother' s generation? 

Frequency 

Percentage 

(%) 

1st 

79 

49.7 

2nd 

59 

37.1 

3rd 

2 

1.3 

Non- Japanese 

18 

11.3 

Other 

0 

0.0 

NA 

1 

0.6 

Q4 : What  is 

your 

marriage  status? 

Frequency 

Percentage 

(%) 

Single 

83 

52.2 

Married 

72 

45.3 

Divorced 

3 

1.9 

Separated 

0 

0.0 

widow/ widower 

1 

0.6 

NA 

0 

0.0 
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Q5:  What  is  your  gender? 


Frequency  Percentage  (%) 


Male 

73 

45.9 

Female 

86 

54.1 

NA 

0 

0.0 

Q6:  How  old  are  you? 

Frequency 

Percentage  (%) 

Under  15 

0 

0.0 

15-19 

6 

3.8 

20-29 

81 

50.9 

30-39 

40 

25.2 

40-49 

14 

8.8 

50-59 

6 

3.8 

Over  60 

1 

0.6 

NA 

0 

0.0 

Q7 : What  is (was)  your  spouse's 

generation?  N=76 

Frequency 

Percentage  (%) 

1st 

3 

3.9 

2nd 

30 

39.5 

3rd 

14 

18.4 

Non-Japanese 

24 

31.6 

Japanese 

5 

6.6 

NA 

0 

0.0 

Q8 : What  state  were 

you  born? 

Frequency 

Percentage  (%) 

Sao  Paulo 

111 

69.8 

Parana 

21 

13.2 

Para 

4 

2.5 

Mato  Grosso  do  Sul 

6 

3.8 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

3 

1.9 

Bahia 

2 

1.3 

Japan 

0 

0.0 

Other 

3 

1.9 

NA 

9 

5.7 
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Q9:  What  city  were  you  born? 


Sao  Paulo 

Sao  Bernando  do 

Campinas 

Londina 

Tupa 

Curitiba 

Belen 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

Other 

NA 


Frequency 

56 

Camp  4 
4 
4 
3 
2 
2 
1 
72 
11 


Percentage  (%) 

35.2 

2.5 

2.5 

2.5 

1.9 
1.3 
1.3 
0.6 

45.3 

6.9 


Q10:  Was  the  city  urban  or  rural? 


Urban 

Frequency 

116 

Percentage  (%) 
73.0 

Rural 

26 

16.4 

NA 

17 

10.7 

Qll:  What  was  your  occupation  in  Brazil? 

Advanced  Professional 

Frequency 

1 

percentage  (%) 
0.6 

Professional 

29 

18.2 

Managerial 

3 

1.9 

White-collar 

44 

27.7 

Skilled  Blue-collar 

11 

6.9 

semi-skilled  Blue-collar 

3 

1.9 

Unskilled  Blue-collar 

1 

0.6 

Merchant 

12 

7.5 

Farmer 

4 

2.5 

Housewife 

7 

4.4 

Student 

35 

22.0 

unemployed 

4 

2.5 

Other 

0 

0.0 

NA 

5 

3.1 
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Q12:  What  was  your  last  education? 


Frequency 

Percentage 

(%) 

Elementary 

5 

3.1 

Junior  High 

18 

11.3 

High  school 

84 

52.8 

Vocational  school 

3 

1.9 

University 

46 

28.9 

Graduate  school 

2 

1.3 

Other 

0 

0.0 

NA 

1 

0.6 

Q13:  How  is  your 

conversation  skill  in 

Japanese? 

Frequency 

Percentage  (%) 

None 

11 

6.9 

A little 

42 

26.4 

Good 

69 

43.4 

Very  Good 

36 

22.6 

NA 

1 

0.6 

Q14:  How  is  your 

writing  skill  in 

Japanese? 

Frequency 

Percentage 

(%) 

None 

45 

28.3 

A little 

69 

43.4 

Good 

30 

18.9 

Very  good 

13 

8.2 

NA 

2 

1.3 

Q15:  Who  was  the 

male  in  your  family  who  first 

immigrated  to  Brazil  from  Japan? 

Frequency 

Percentage 

(%) 

Great-grand  father 

3 

1.9 

Grand  father 

74 

46.5 

Father 

66 

41.5 

Other 

2 

1.3 

NA 

14 

8.8 

Q16:  Who  was  the 

female  in  your  family 

who  first 

immigrated  to  Brazil  from  Japan? 

Frequency 

Percentage 

(%) 

Great-grand  mother 

1 

0.6 

Grand  mother 

71 

44.7 

Mother 

50 

31.4 

Other 

1 

0.6 

NA 

36 

22.6 
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Q17 : Which  part  of  Japan  did  the  first  male  in  your 

family  emigrate  from? 


Frequency 

Percentage  (%) 

Hokkaido 

5 

3.1 

Tohoku 

27 

17.0 

Kanto 

7 

4.4 

Tokai 

7 

4.4 

Kansai 

20 

12.6 

Hokuriku 

8 

5.0 

Sanin 

1 

0.6 

Sikoku 

6 

3.8 

Kyushu 

33 

20.8 

Okinawa 

15 

9.4 

NA 

30 

18.9 

Q18:  Which 

part  of  Japan  did  the  first 

female  in  your 

family 

emigrate  from? 

Frequency 

Percentage  (%) 

Hokkaido 

8 

5.0 

Tohoku 

21 

13.2 

Kanto 

5 

3.1 

Tokai 

9 

5.7 

Kansai 

18 

11.3 

Hokuriku 

6 

3.8 

Sanin 

1 

0.6 

Sikoku 

3 

1.9 

Kyushu 

22 

13.8 

Okinawa 

14 

8.8 

NA 

52 

32.7 

Q19:  What  was  your  father's  occupation? 

Frequency  percentage  (%) 


Advanced  Professional 

5 

3.1 

Professional 

14 

8.8 

Managerial 

2 

1.3 

White-collar 

3 

1.9 

Skilled  Blue-collar 

13 

8.2 

Semi-skilled  Blue-collar 

9 

3.8 

Unskilled  Blue-collar 

0 

0.0 

Merchant 

40 

25.2 

Farmer 

46 

28.9 

unemployed 

7 

4.4 

Other 

16 

10.1 

NA 

4 

2.5 

Q20:  What  was  your  mother's  occupation? 


Frequency 

percentage 

(%) 

Advanced  Professional 

0 

0.0 

Professional 

4 

2.5 

Managerial 

1 

0.6 

White-collar 

2 

1.3 

Skilled  Blue-collar 

6 

3.8 

semi-skilled  Blue-collar 

2 

1.3 

Unskilled  Blue-collar 

1 

0.6 

Merchant 

19 

11.9 

Farmer 

7 

4.4 

Housewife 

102 

64.2 

unemployed 

5 

3.1 

Other 

9 

5.7 

NA 

1 

0.6 

Q21:  How  did  you  identify  your  ethnic 

identity  in 

Brazi 

Frequency 

percentage 

(%) 

Brazilian 

91 

57.2 

Nikkei-Brazilian 

14 

8.8 

Japanese 

47 

29.6 

Other 

4 

2.5 

NA 

3 

1.9 

Q22:  How  do  you  identify  your  ethnic 

identity  in  Japan? 

Frequency 

percentage 

(%) 

Brazilian 

127 

79.9 

Nikkei-Brazilian 

18 

11.3 

Japanese 

7 

4.4 

Other 

3 

1.9 

NA 

4 

2.5 

Q23:  How  long  have  you  been  in  Japan? 

Frequency 

percentage 

(%) 

Longer  than  6 years 

22 

13.8 

4~6  years 

62 

39.0 

3~4  years 

38 

23.9 

1~3  years 

21 

13.2 

Less  than  1 year 

13 

8.2 

NA 

3 

1.9 
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Q24:  What  was  your  occupation  now? 


Advanced  Professional 

Frequency 

0 

percentage  (%) 
0.0 

Professional 

10 

6.3 

Managerial 

1 

0.6 

White-collar 

24 

15.1 

Skilled  Blue-collar 

4 

2.5 

semi-skilled  Blue-collar 

101 

63.5 

Unskilled  Blue-collar 

3 

1.9 

Merchant 

2 

1.3 

Farmer 

0 

0.0 

Housewife 

0 

0.0 

Student 

0 

0.0 

unemployed 

2 

1.3 

Other 

7 

4.4 

NA 

5 

3.1 

Q25:  Do  you  live  your  with  your  family 

? 

Yes 

Frequency 

91 

percentage  (%) 
57.2 

No 

67 

42.1 

NA 

1 

0.6 

Q26:  When  will  you  return  to  Brazil? 

Within  1 year 

Frequency 

23 

percentage  (%) 
14.5 

1~3  years 

41 

25.8 

3~5 

1 

0.6 

5~6 

3 

1.9 

Not  sure 

61 

38.4 

Other 

23 

14.5 

NA 

7 

4.4 
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Q27 : 

How  often  do  you 
Brazil? 

communicate  with 

your  family 

Yes 

Frequency 

15 

percentaqe 

9.4 

More 

than  3 in  a week 

15 

9.4 

Once 

a week 

16 

10.1 

Once 

every  2 weeks 

24 

15.1 

Once 

every  3 weeks 

5 

3.1 

Once 

a month 

58 

36.5 

Less 

often 

8 

5.0 

None 

5 

3.1 

Other 

5 

3.1 

NA 

8 

5.0 

Q28  : 

Have  you  ever  contacted  with  your 

Japanese 

relatives? 


Frequency 

percentage  (%) 

Yes 

67 

42.1 

No 

89 

56.0 

NA 

3 

1.9 

Q29:  How 

do 

you  feel 

about  your  job? 

Frequency 

percentage  (%) 

Positive 

113 

71.1 

Good,  but. 

. . 

15 

9.4 

Negative 

19 

11.9 

Other 

8 

5.0 

NA 

4 

2.5 

Q30:  How 

do 

you  like 

your  Japanese  colleagues? 

Frequency 

percentage  (%) 

Positive 

110 

69.2 

Negative 

25 

15.7 

Other 

18 

11.3 

NA 

6 

3.8 

Q31:  Do  you 

have  good 

Japanese  friends 

at  workplace? 

Frequency 

percentage  (%) 

Many 

12 

7.5 

some 

60 

37.7 

1~2 

31 

19.5 

None 

50 

31.4 

NA 

6 

3.8 
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Q32 : 

Have 

you 

ever  been  discriminated 

against  at  work] 

Frequency 

percentage 

(%) 

Yes 

70 

44.0 

No 

83 

52.2 

Other 

2 

1.3 

NA 

4 

2.5 

Q33 : 

Have 

you 

ever  been  discriminated 

against  in  Japai 

Frequency 

percentage 

(%) 

Yes 

110 

69.2 

No 

44 

27.7 

Other 

3 

1.9 

NA 

2 

1.3 

Q34  : 

How 

often 

do 

you  go  to  a Brazilian  restaurant? 

Frequency 

percentage 

(%) 

Yes 

95 

59.7 

No 

64 

40.3 

Other 

0 

0.0 

NA 

0 

0.0 

Q35 : 

Do  you  read 

Portuguese  newspapers/magazines? 

Frequency 

percentage 

(%) 

Yes 

147 

92.5 

No 

10 

6.3 

Other 

2 

1.3 

NA 

0 

0.0 

Q36 : 

How 

often 

do 

you  watch  Brazilian 

videos? 

Frequency 

percentage 

(%) 

Yes 

99 

62.3 

No 

58 

36.5 

Other 

0 

0.0 

NA 

2 

1.3 

Q37  : 

What 

kind 

of 

Japanese  videos/TV  do  you  watch? 

Frequency 

percentage 

(%) 

Yes 

123 

77.4 

No 

33 

20.8 

Other 

1 

0.6 

NA 

2 

1.3 

Q38a: 


Do  you  listen  to  Brazilian  music? 


Frequency 

percentage 

(%) 

Yes 

66 

41.5 

No 

92 

57.9 

NA 

1 

0.6 

Q38b : 

Do 

you 

listen  to 

American  music 

7 

Frequency 

percentage 

(%) 

Yes 

56 

35.2 

No 

102 

64.2 

NA 

1 

0.6 

Q38c : 

Do 

you 

listen  to 

Japanese  pop  music? 

Frequency 

percentage 

(%) 

Yes 

44 

27.7 

No 

114 

71.7 

NA 

1 

0.6 

Q38d: 

Do 

you 

listen  to 

ENKA  (Japanese 

traditional 

music) 

Frequency 

percentage 

(%) 

Yes 

23 

14.5 

No 

135 

84.9 

NA 

1 

0.6 

Q38e : 

Do 

you 

listen  to 

classic  music? 

Frequency 

percentage 

(%) 

Yes 

13 

8.2 

No 

145 

91.2 

NA 

1 

0.6 

Q39 : 

Are 

you 

satisfied 

with  your  life 

in  Japan? 

Frequency 

percentage 

(%) 

Positive 

101 

63.5 

Good, 

but . 

• • 

32 

20.1 

Negative 

23 

14.5 

Other 

1 

0.6 

NA 

2 

1.3 

Q40:  How  was  your  image  about  Japan/the  native  Japanese 

people  when  you  were  in  Brazil? 


Frequency  percentage  (%) 


Positive 

114 

71.7 

Negative 

13 

8.2 

Other 

26 

16.4 

NA 

6 

3.8 

Q41:  What  do  you  think 

about  Japan  now? 

Frequency 

percentage  (%) 

Positive 

39 

24.5 

Negative 

104 

65.4 

Other 

9 

5.7 

NA 

7 

4.4 

Q42:  Would  you  like  to 

live  in  Japan 

as  your  destination 

Frequency 

percentage  (%) 

Yes 

35 

22.0 

No 

108 

67 . 9 

Not  sure 

12 

7.5 

NA 

4 

2.5 

APPENDIX  E 

KEY  TERMS  FOR  THE  STUDY 

3K:  industries  which  are  known  as  dirty  (kitanai),  dangerous 
(kiken),  and  difficult  (kitsui). 

Helpers : a Japanese  term  for  the  care  attendants  for 
patients  who  are  not  ambulatory. 

Jssei : the  first  generation  of  Japanese  emigrants. 

Dekasegi : a Japanese  term  implying  for  seasonal  domestic 

migration  from  the  farming  sector.  The  original 
meaning  is  to  leave  a hometown  retaining  one' s 
base  of  livelihood  in  one' s community  and  work  in 
some  other  place  to  earn  money  for  a particular 
period"  (quoted  from  Ko-jien,  a Japanese 
dictionary) . Due  to  its  conventional  reference  to 
lower  class  farmers  who  need  supplemental  cash 
income  in  their  off-season,  its  connotation  is 
pejorative . 

Dekassegui:  "dekasegi"  in  Portuguese  borrowed  from  the 

Japanese  term  referring  to  the  recent  return 
migration  to  Japan  by  Japanese-Brazilians . 

Gaijin:  foreigners  (in  Japanese) . 

Japanese : native-born  Japanese. 
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Nikkei-jin:  Japanese  emigrants  and  their  descendants. 

Nikkei-Brazilians : Japanese-Brazilians  who  emigrated  to 

Brazil  and  their  descendants. 

Nisei : the  second  generation  of  Japanese  emigrants. 

Sansei : the  third  generation  of  Japanese  emigrants. 

Yo-yo  migration:  remigration  to  a host  country 

(Margolis  1994:263). 

Yonsei : the  fourth  generation  of  Japanese  emigrants. 

The  exchange  rate:  the  Japanese  yen  and  the  US  dollar 

during  the  course  of  this  was 
approximately  one  hundred  yen  to  the 
dollar. 
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